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OUR OWN (CONVENTION) DING- 
BATS 


ELL, we went to that conven- 

tion * % % and we enjoyed it 
hugely — sometimes with it and 
sometimes at it. * # # We're pant- 
ing for the next one. * * * And 
rather sorry we missed the conven- 
tions of the Single Taxers and the 
Prohibitionists already held. * * *# 
We don't dare say we'd have liked a 
look at the St. Paul Reds and Pinks, 
lest someone Fear the Worst. * * * 
Having a convention in your own 
home town has two sides. * # # On 
the one hand you get the fun of 
seeing it come on, bit by bit, and on 
the other you don’t get cared for as 
Visiting Press. * * * But we're go- 
ing to try to look and sound like a 
visitor just to see if our policemen 
can be as nice as Cleveland's were. 
% % % Several habits of conventions 
puzzle us, though. * * * For in- 
stance, women begin convention ses- 
sions on time and end on time, in 
our experience. * * % That more- 
men-than-women gathering at Cleve- 
land didn’t, often. The gavel lay 
peacefully looking at the clock fora 
half hour or so after it was an- 
nounced to bang; even lunchtime 
cut no ice. * * % Does this prove 
that men are less concerned about 
food when great matters are afoot, 
or does it merely prove they are less 
orderly? * # * Or neither? * * * 
One thing we know: if certain little 
things that happened at Cleveland 
had happened at a women’s conven- 
tion we should have heard of it from 
Dan to Beersheba and back. * * # 
For instance, they make a rule that 
no one shall second for more than 
five minutes, but when various and 
sundry gentlemen go orating right 
on, does the gavel fall or the coat tail 
get a pull? By no means. % 
The audience has to do it. * * * 
Why, at a women’s convention 
we've seen speakers have to bite a 
word in two. * %* % We shudder to 
think what will happen in our erst- 
while swimming pool when all the 
Democrats get going. * * * And, 
again, if things must be predeter- 
mined, why can't they keep it secret? 
% * % It's awfully distressing to be 
told well in advance who will be 
who and do what, and then find out 
that the convention has to vote to 
let "em, and pretend it means some- 
thing. * %* % On the other hand, 
why keep the nominees in the dark 
for a month before we tell them 
they're nominated? * * * Just think 
of the suspense. * * * Maybe by 
the time you get this, New York will 
have helped the Democrats pick out 
a group of people for their nominee. 
% % % If they haven't, it’s going to 
rush us terribly to get out the next 
issue. * % % We shall take it very 
unkind of them if they pick out 
people we've never mentioned at all. 
% % % We believe the weather isn't 
going to be partisan. * * # It has 
rained on a Republican and a Demo- 
cratic party, each, so far. * * # 
This whole business of “tickets for 
husbands” will have to be looked 
into. * # % Why should the mere 
husband of a committeewoman get 
a ticket and a delegate’s husband 
have to buy a radio set? * # # We 


must get up an inquiry. 

















Mrs. Beverley H. Mumford 


RS. BEVERLEY H. MUMFORD, 


committeewoman 


from Virginia, 


among the prominent women at the 


Democratic convention. 


N page eleven is 

the story of the 
Seventeenth Biennial 
Convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of 
Women's Clubs, June 
2-13, and below is the 
Philharmonic audito- 
rium in Los Angeles, 
where the _ sessions 
were held. Almost 
2,500 delegates were 
at this convention. 
Los Angeles, in fact 
the whole state, cli- 
mate included, extend- 
ed the heartiest wel- 
come to the visiting 
clubwomen. 
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ARY GARRETT 

HAY belongs 
with two articles in 
this issue of the maga- 
zine. The General Fed- 
eration of Women’s 
Clubs at the recent 
convention made her 
their Honorary Presi- 
dent, for one thing, 
and the Republican 
women won the equal- 
ity she started fighting 
for in 1920, as head of 
the Women's Division 
of the Party. 
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Mrs. D. A. McDougal and Mrs. Emily Newell Blair 





Courtesy of Southern racinc R. R. 


_ Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles 


RS. ALBERT N. 

CONNETT, JR., 
(right) is president of 
the American Wom- 
en’s Club of Paris, 
which has a member- 
ship of two thousand 
of the most important 
women in America 
and France. The club 
is now unusually busy 
making special plans 
for looking after 
Americans in Paris 
during the Olympic 
Games. 
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Mary Garrett Hay 


O the left are 

Mrs. D. A. McDou- 
gal, national commit- 
teewoman from Okla- 
homa, and Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair, vice- 
chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Com- 
mittee, the two women 
on the arrangements 
committee for the 
Democratic National 
Convention, which, as 
we write, gives prom- 
ise of still being in ses- 
sion when you get this 
magazine. A conven- 
tion city is certainly 
mighty exciting. 


©Kadel & Herbert 


Mrs. Albert Connett, Jr. 
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Politics to the Fore 


EWS of the world at large is likely 

to get only a reading of headlines 
these days, while the papers are filled 
with endless entertaining detail about 
the great party conventions, the second 
one of which, by all signs, will still be 
in session and at white heat when this 
is read. New York is a-buzz with ex- 
citement, with delegates arriving fresh 
every hour and the speculation about 
the long list of candidates changing be- 
tween newspaper editions; the great 
hotels strewn with state pennants and 
filled with candidates’ headquarters. 
Badges are growing thicker on the streets 
and Fifth Avenue is decked out from 
end to end. It took one ballot to nomi- 
nate the Republican candidate for presi- 
dent, three to secure a vice-president, but 
the prospects are for enough roll-calls 
in Madison Square Garden to make all 
the tellers hoarse. 

Meantime, the Republican campaign 
personnel has been picked, and the open- 
ing of the campaign awaits the formal 
notification to the candidates, which will 
take place by the middle of next month. 
A tense situation developed between Mr. 
William Butler, of Massachusetts, the 
new National Committee Chairman, and 
Mr. C. Bascom Slemp, the President’s 
secretary—or at least the situation got 
tenser. Mr. Slemp and Mr. Butler 
worked at cross purposes at Cleveland, 
and after the convention Mr. Coolidge 
appointed an advisory committee to the 
campaign committee, with Mr. Slemp on 
it. Mr. Slemp indicated that this com- 
mittee was really going to control the 
campaign. Mr. Coolidge politely said 
the contrary. But the differences are 
to be smoothed over, one hears, in the 
interest of party harmony. 


The Radicals’ Convention 


S for the third party possibilities, 

Senator La Follette is waiting, ac- 
cording to his earlier statements, the out- 
come of the Democratic Convention. 
Certainly the convention of the Farmer- 
Labor and other groups at St. Paul got 
as hard knocks from Senator La Follette 
as he got from the Republicans at Cleve- 





land. He had denounced them for plans 
to admit Communists, and warned all 
liberals against taking any part with 
them. Even in spite of that there was 
consideration of some plan by which he 
could be endorsed as a presidential can- 
didate, because of the publicity values of 
his name—and the absence of any one 
else. It was evident, however, that 
Senator La Follette would have no part 
nor lot with them, and they ended by 
choosing provisional candidates—Duncan 
Macdonald, of Illinois, former president 
of the Illinois State Miners Union, for 
president, and William Bouck, of Wash- 
ington, a fruit grower and farmers’ or- 








Carlo Leonetti, N. Y. 


Rosalind Abramson is so young it 
hardly seems possible that she can be a 
recognized artist with a list of exhibits 
behind her—as she is. Born in Virginia, 
she studied under Robert Henri, George 
Bellows and John Sloan at the Art Stu- 
dent’s League in New York. Her first 
marked success was the winning of the 
Wanamaker prize for portrait painting in 
1917 against twenty-five hundred entries. 
Since then, she has shown at the National 


Academy of Design, the Philadelphia 


Water Color Club, the Brooklyn and Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers, the Print Makers 
of California and the National Arts Club. 

Miss Abramson’s chief interest is por- ¢ 
trait studies of types, which she now por- 
trays almost exclusively with the delicate 
line of the etcher. 


otes of the Fortnight 


ganizer, for vice-president. They are 
to withdraw if the Cleveland Conven- 
tion for Progressive Political Action, 
which will meet in Cleveland July 4, 
nominates La Follette—in case that body 
will have the St. Paul group. 

It was a question which faction would 
win out in the convention, the Farmer- 
Labor group or the Communists. It 
seems to have been the latter. 

The organizer and chief spirit of the 
convention in its early stages was from 
the Farmer-Labor side: William Ma- 
honey, of St. Paul, who was the tem- 
porary chairman and defeated for 
permanent chairman—no steam roller 
there, it seems, as it took something like 
an hour and a half for the convention 
to vote State Senator Charles E. Taylor, 
of Montana, into the place. He had the 
support of the Communist leader, Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, who walked away with 
the convention. An organization was 
formed, with a National Committee, 
which has authority to make other nomi- 
nations. Considerable denunciation was 
showered on the candidate whom the 
convention would have nominated if 
there had been any chance of his accept- 
ance, and one of the Workers Party off- 
cials invented a new phrase for him, 
the “representative of /itt/e business,” as 
contrasted with the old parties’ alliance 
with big business. 


France’s New President 


OW for a glance at French poli- 
N tics. President Millerand, who 
resisted the demand of the legislative 
bodies for his resignation, was forced to 
surrender. The Francois-Marsal Min- 
istry submitted his case to the Chamber 
and the Senate, in the usual form of 
asking for a vote of confidence, and the 
vote of the left parties defeated him. It 
was then supposed that the same group 
would control the election of the new 
president, and that Paul Painlevé, re- 
cently elected president of the Chamber 
of Deputies, would be chosen. But the 
Left was defeated this time, and Pain- 
levé’s more conservative opponent, Gas- 
ton Doumergue, president of the Senate, 
was elected, 515 to 307. M. Doumergue 
is said to be the first Protestant presi- 
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dent of France, and he is a bachelor. 
He has been in several Cabinets and 
was premier for a time during Poin- 
caré’s presidency. 

He at once asked M. Herriot, head 
of the majority in the Chamber, to form 
a Ministry. It will be remembered that 
M. Herriot had refused the Ministry 
under Millerand, owing to party pres- 
sure. He accepted, and all the new 
government is already installed—so dif- 
ferent is their system from ours. The 
term of the president is seven years, but 
of the eleven presidents before Doumer- 
gue since the establishment of the Repub- 
lic, six have had to retire by resignation. 
It was on the constitutional right and 
duty to remain in office for seven years 
and not to submit to electoral changes 
that Millerand based his refusal to re- 
sign until every means had been tried. 

The new French Premier and the 
Premier of Great Britain have just had 
a week-end conference in England, 
which was satisfactory. The outcome 
was a proposal for an allied conference 
in London next month to settle the pro- 
cedure to be adopted for putting the 
Dawes report into execution. There is 
a chance that Secretary Hughes, who is 
to make an English visit at about that 
time, may be drawn into the conterence. 


Mr. Hughes Writes Japan 
ee a of State Hughes last 


week sent a reply to the note of 
protest from Japan against our exclusion 
measure. It was firm in its insistence 
on the right of the United States to 
change from the method of international 
agreement in determining its immigra- 
tion to that of legislative enactment, if 
it wanted to. But it was very friendly 
in tone, and its friendliness seems to 
have been recognized and accepted. Mr. 
Hughes said that it is believed Japan 
herself exercises the same right to ex- 
clude, but the Japanese press denies this, 
and says that even Chinese laborers are 
not excluded, though they are subject 
to certain police regulations. There are 
indications that, for the present, the 
“orave consequences” expected are not 
to develop, but Japan reserves the right 
to reply to the note some time later. 
With July 1 she will be free of her 
promise not to send laborers into our 
neighbor countries, and it is a question 
whether we may not have more, rather 
than less, Japanese immigration. 


Mexico and MacDonald 
a has arisen between 

Great Britain and Mexico, of 
which the rights and wrongs are hard 
to estimate. A Mr. and Mrs. Evans, 
British subjects, had acquired a hacienda 
in Mexico apparently in accordance with 
the Mexican law. The property, after 
Mr. Evans’s death, was requisitioned by 


the government, and efforts were also 
made by private persons to seize it. 


The British Chargé des Archives in 
Mexico City, H. A. C. Cummins, under- 
took to defend Mrs. Evans. He seems 
not to have been popular with the Mexi- 
cans, and he had been complained of to 
Lord Curzon two years ago. Now of- 
fense was taken at his letters of protest 
in the Evans case. ‘They were con- 
sidered insulting. 

Premier MacDonald had decided to 
send a mission to Mexico, and on its 
arrival Cummins would have with- 
drawn. The Mexican Government 
would not wait, however. They de- 
manded his removal, and finally threat- 
ened to break into the legation. Mr. 
MacDonald then directed Mr. Cum- 
mins to leave and asked the United 
States to take over the archives tem- 
porarily. He read before the Commons 
all the letters from Cummins which 
were in question, and upheld him. The 
adverse criticism that has been made is 
that if almost any other country had 
found a British diplomatic representa- 
tive unacceptable, there would have 
been no hesitation about his withdrawal. 


The Cost of the League of 


Nations 
IR HERBERT AMES, treasurer 


and financial director of the League 
of Nations, is here, ready to tell all about 
its finances. The budget for each of 
the last four years has been slightly over 
$4,500,000, of which half the amount 
goes to the central organization, a 
quarter to the Labor Office and a twelfth 
to the Court. The rest goes to build- 
ing, into a reserve fund and for miscel- 
laneous uses. At first, he the 
apportionment of cost to the member 
nations was unequal; but it has been ad- 
justed on a fair basis. The British 
Empire, for instance, pays 91% per cent 
of the whole, while Liberia pays 1/90 
of Great Britain’s amount. Great 
Britain’s amount this year was $423,288, 
Panama’s $4,000. 

Sir Herbert adds another figure—the 
nations are spending $2,600,000,000 
for armament. 

The budget is carefully made by his 
department, then revised by an estimat- 
ing committee, and finally submitted to 
the Assembly. 


The Rhode Island Senate 
oni Rhode Island Senate appears 


to have been giving an excellent 
illustration of how not to act. A Demo- 
cratic filibuster began last January—all 
about a refusal by Republicans to adopt 
a referendum for a constitutional con- 
vention. For six months the deadlock 
has been maintained, with various ugly 
incidents. The climax came a few days 
ago when a forty-two-hour session was 
interrupted by an attack of chlorine gas, 
which drove the Senators from the 
chamber, four collapsing. Suspected Re- 
publicans were arrested, and a number 


says, 
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have exiled themselves to Massachusetts, 
but the filibuster goes on. 


Fascism in Trouble 
OT long ago the Fascist Under- 


i Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs engaged in some sort of oil deal 
with our own Harry F. Sinclair. Aldo 
Finzi, his name is. A member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, a Socialist, one 
Matteoti, thought he knew some very 
detrimental things about Aldo along the 
line of his speculations, and that he 
could prove them. 

And shortly after that he was kid- 
naped and, probably, murdered. There- 
upon an assorted lot of ugly graft 
charges against Finzi came to the sur- 
face. Mussolini forced his resignation. 
He also promised a thorough clean-up, 
The scandal spread—several prominent 
Fascists were arrested for trying to kid- 
nap Matteoti. A third was imprisoned 
for complicity in his murder. It came 
out that there is a gang of terrorists 
within the Fascists which has been com- 
mitting many crimes of violence, prob- 
ably including the sacking of Nitti’s 
house some time ago. At last one of 
the suspects confessed, after new evi- 
dence had been found, that he and others 
had kidnaped the Socialist and had 
killed him when he had resisted and 
refused to give information they wanted. 

There has been talk of Mussolini’s 
resignation, but this is not at all ex- 
pected. The Fascist effort has been to 
establish their claim that the offenders 
are only a small group, and not repre- 
sentative of Fascist practice and policy. 
But Fascism is admittedly at a crisis. 


Early Primaries 


T the primaries on June 16, Maine 
Republicans voted the Ku Klux 
Klan down in nominating for Governor 
Frank G. Farrington instead of Ralph 
O. Brewster. During the campaign the 


Klan had announced its support. of 
Brewster. 
Both the Iowa radical, Smith W. 


Brookhart, and Magnus Johnson, of 
North Dakota, have secured their renomi- 
nations to the Senate in early primaries. 
This was something of a surprise, in 
Brookhart’s case at least, and not re- 
assuring for the Cleveland convention 
which so heartily called down “blocs”. 


New Cooperation? 
[VE large cash grain concerns of 
Chicago have offered to the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation a_ plan 
proposing the consolidation of these 
firms with the 5,000 cooperative eleva- 
tors, into an organization to be owned 
and controlled by the growers them- 
selves. Officers of the Farm Bureau, 
said to be friendly to the plan, will 

investigate and study at length. 


June 24, 1924. 
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The Republicans at Cleveland 


HERE is no use in trying 

to talk about the Repub- 
lican national convention 
as if we were a seasoned 
political reporter, familiar 
with the ropes, equipped 
with memories as basis for comparisons, 
and maybe a bit blasé. It was our first 
political convention, and every happen- 
ing had the tingly flavor of a “first 
time.” Our eyes were sticking out with 
eager interest all three days, even when 
we were only marveling at the way the 
wheels went round. We are not going 
to apologize for this amateurish keen- 
ness either. For, though women have 
appeared in national political conven- 
tions before, the first national political 
convention since women became nation- 
wide voters is a beginning, a pioneering 
enterprise, and one need not deny the 
thrill of a pioneer witness. 

Things happened at Cleveland that 
concern women in their big, new job of 
being citizens. First of all, they were 
there in force. ‘They colored up the 
convention. We got our first impres- 
sion of that from a seat high up in the 
rear balcony, overlooking the giant gath- 
ering on the opening day. All the back- 
ground was light gray—the gray of ce- 
ment floors and gray-toned walls and of 
men’s gray business suits. But vivid 
color was sprinkled through everywhere 
—National Committee, delegates and 
alternates (425 of them), visitors, 
press. Color from frocks and color 
from hats, which—strangely to an eye 
strained in women’s conventions—so gen- 
erally stayed on. That still puzzles us. 

Let’s leave the women there, to look 
at the rest of the color of the convention. 
Here is the finest of auditoriums, with 


re} 





Witzel 


Mrs. Florence C. Porter, of Cali- 
fornia, who made the first speech 
seconding the nomination of 
President Coolidge 





Convention Impressions 





Underwood, N. Y. 


Underwood & 


Calvin Coolidge 
President of the United States, just nomi- 
nated by the Republican party to succeed 
himself 


no pillars anywhere—slow, gentle curves 
in ceiling and proscenium—perfection of 
proportion—an auditorium so large that 
from that first-day lofty perch one’s 
eyes could hardly pick out the speaker 
unless by grace of his shining baldness. 
On either side of the long tongue of 
platform that projected, prow-like, were 
massed the newspaper press, facing in 
—including luminaries from every part 
of the country and abroad. A great, 
deep gallery, tier on tier, is carried 
around three sides of the vast arena. At 
one side of the back stage wall a sort 
of huge bracket held up Sousa’s glitter- 
ing band. Across the middle of that 
wall stretched a great flag behind por- 
traits of Lincoln, Harding, Roosevelt— 
the only decorations save for the magic 
of colored lights flooding the hall from 
some charmed ceiling margin—turning 
the whole scene rose, lavender, blue, a 
myriad shades as the band and a splen- 
did hidden organ played. And through 
the colors, when something special was 
happening on the prow platform, cut 
the golden glare of huge spotlights 
ranged along the gallery. 

This was the beautiful setting for the 
convention at which Republican women 
won the prize of equal representation 
with men in their party councils, which 
was granted to their Democratic sisters 
in 1920. (‘‘Now the Democratic wo- 
men have lost their best talking point,” 
said a delegate.) It’s quite a story, if 
you push back to 1920, when Mary 


Garrett Hay, of New York, head of the 
Women’s Division of the Republican 
Party, led the charge in the Rules 
Committee, asking for full equality for 
women. The men said an emphatic No, 
and offered them instead seven members 
on the National Executive Committee, 
one of them a vice-chairman. Miss Hay 
isn’t given to surrender, and she fought 
to the last ditch. But the men wouldn't 
budge. The Democratic men _ did, 
though, and there has been a sore spot 
in Republican women’s minds ever 
since. About a year ago the Republican 
National Committee, under Mr. Hard- 
ing, conceded an ‘“‘associate’’ woman 
member of the National Committee 
from each state. But still these women 
couldn’t vote, and they weren’t elected, 
but appointed—by a man. Now all 
that is fixed. The word “associate” is 
no more; and a committeeman and a 
committeewoman were selected, in ex- 
actly the same way, by every state dele- 
gation. We women stood and applauded 
in enthusiastic treble, and the men 
clapped very prettily. 

Much credit for the victory belongs 
among others—to Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton, who, as that promised vice- 
chairman of the executive committee, 
has been the chief woman of the party 
since 1920. Now she has resigned, and 
filed her papers as a candidate for Con- 
gress from the district in Ohio in which 
Garfield and her own father ran. Her 
successor is Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, head 
of the Republican women’s forces in 
Kentucky. Mrs. Hert got her training 
as an adviser and helper to her husband, 
Republican leader of his state, and when 
he died not very long ago she took up the 








Photo-Crafters 


Mrs. Elizabeth J. Martin, of Penn- 


sylvania. She was chairman of 


Permanent Organization—first time 
for a woman 
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reins—in the field of politics, in the big 
creosote company of which he was presi- 
dent, and as manager of their great 
Kentucky farm. 

Score Number Two for Republican 
women was their presence on the pro- 
gram. Mrs. Elizabeth P. Martin, 
prominent in Pennsylvania politics, was 
chairman of the Committee on Perma- 
nent Organization—the first woman ever 
to be chairman of a ‘permanent’ con- 
vention committee in either major party. 

From that jutting platform she capa- 
bly introduced Mr. Frank Mondell as 
permanent chairman of the convention 
—a choice not at all determined by her, 
of course, but at least as much so as it 
would have been in any man’s case. Mrs. 
Florence C. Porter, of California, a pleas- 
ant-faced, gray-haired lady, made the 
first of the eight seconding speeches con- 
sidered necessary to put Mr. Coolidge 
in nomination. A delegate in 1912, she 
is said to be the first woman ever to 
vote in such a convention. 

Mrs. Minnie J. Grinstead, preacher 
and legislator of Kansas, came fifth—a 
big, buoyant woman in a red dress, the 
first syllables of whose rich, booming 
voice brought a roar of delight from the 
audience. (Incidentally, two men had 
to be called down for exceeding their 
time, but the women snapped it short.) 
Women were chairmen of delegations; 
made motions and announced the votes; 
were on all convention committees ex- 
cept that on resolutions—and, what's 
more, were heeded; were chosen to help 
notify the candidates of their nomi- 
nations. 





Eight women were named on_ the 
executive committee of the National 


Committee: Mrs. A. J. Hert, of Ken- 
tucky, vice-chairman; Mrs. John Gor- 
don Battelle, of Ohio; Mrs. Jeannette 
Hyde, of Utah; Mrs. George Orvis, of 
Vermont; Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, of 
New York; Mrs. Barclay Warburton, 
of Pennsylvania; Miss Bina M. West, 
of Michigan; Mrs. Bryan Brooks, of 
Wyoming. And after the convention, 
when the country was divided up for the 
campaign, Mrs. Sabin had the honor of 
being put in charge of the women in the 
Eastern states. As a member of the 
sub-committee on rules, Mrs. Sabin was 
the lady who did much of the strategic 
letter-writing before the convention that 
clinched the fifty-fifty victory. 

There was an efficient woman’s head- 
quarters a block away from the audito- 
rium, and as for the Cleveland women— 
a committee of them, headed by Mrs. 
Nettie Clapp, an Ohio state legislator, 
turned Cleveland into one big party— 
teas, luncheons, dinners, rides on land 
and lake, and endless aid and comfort. 
Besides, women’s organizations main- 
tained campaign headquarters—the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, the 
Law Enforcement Committee, the 
Woman’s Party; and delegations of 
many kinds appeared before the resolu- 
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Standing, Mrs. Upton, outgoing (toward 

Congress), vice-chairman of the Repub- 

lican National Executive Committee. 
Seated, Mrs. Hert, her successor 


tions committee to ask for, or argue 
against, platform planks. Here, at these 
public hearings, women of pre-suffrage 
days used to come with their plea for 
votes. And it is said by those who ought 
to know that the manner of the men is 
very, VERY different these days. And 
so are the results. 

Some of the women got the planks 
they wanted in the platform. The Na- 
tional League of Women Voters did 
(see the Voman Voter in this number. ) 
The drys—men and women—won at 
least a clear law-enforcement afirma- 
tion. Outstanding in the platform for 
the interest of CITIZEN readers are: 
Downright endorsement of adherence to 
the World Court with the Harding- 
Hughes reservations—one of the many 
places where Mr. Coolidge got what he 
ordered, and the opposition got punish- 
ment; the law and order plank, which, 
though it says nothing about prohibi- 
tion, is emphatic for enforcement of all 
law; improvement in the merit system, 





Mary Dale Clarke 
Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, of New 
York—in charge of the women 
in the Eastern States for the 
campaign 
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including placing prohibition under civil 
service; a Federal anti-lynching law; 
approval of a Cabinet post of Education 
and Relief; and mobilization of re- 
sources as well as men in war-time. It 
did not mention the Ku Klux Nlan. 
Though it contained a stout conservation 
plank, it did not call for the restoration 
of the leased oil lands. Every reference 
to the punishment of the guilty was care- 
fully balanced with “protection of the 
innocent,” and no names were named. 
More than one loyal Republican would 
have welcomed—and found more pride 
in—a more frank and forthright state- 
ment. 

Like all political platforms, this one 
is long and much occupied—again like 
others past and no doubt to come—with 
self-praise for the party. What if some- 
time a platform were made of short, 
terse planks—short enough and clear 
enough to be read and even remembered 
by the voters? and with no planks that 
said far more than they mean, or meant 
far more than they say? How about an 
ambition like that for women? 

With the World Court plank, so wel- 
come to most women, the convention 
punished Senator Lodge and his adher- 
ents, as it did in other ways besides for 
failure to support the President. The 
Old Guard, politically speaking, was 
stood in the corner, and neither tem- 
porary chairman, permanent chairman 
nor the President’s nominator missed a 
chance to spank Congress—including not 
only the radicals but the others who had 
failed to follow-the-leader—nor to pro- 
claim the solid truth that the President 
would get on better with a Congress 
that supported him. William M. But- 
ler, John T. Adams’s successor as chair- 
man of the National Committee, was 
running the convention—except when it 
broke loose over the Vice-President—and 
this type of discipline was clearly on the 
program. 

Please note we said the Old Guard— 
politically speaking—was subdued; that 
is, they hadn’t much place in the 
operation of the convention. A new gen- 
eration was in power—a group character- 
ized sometimes as belonging more to the 
genus business man than to the senatorial 
class; but not a group any more sympa- 
thetic than the others with the left wing 
of the party. There was a conspicuous 
absence of the prominent liberals— 
3orah, for instance. Both the tempo- 
rary chairman, Theodore Burton, and 
the permanent chairman, Frank Mon- 
dell, classify as all-wool conservative. 
And then there was, of course, Wiscon- 
sin—Wisconsin at which every speaker 
gave sharp thrusts, and which was a 
constant irritant, though it gave the 
convention one of its best occasions for 
suspense and thrill. 

The Wisconsin rebellion—quite as 
definitely laid out in advance as the 
other features of the program—must be 
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familiar; but perhaps you will care to 
see it as it looked to your correspondent, 
descended to a seat in the arena, from 
which, since she had no previous experi- 


of Wisconsin as permanent mi- 


nority, it looked like a situation of deadly 


menace. 


From beginning to end speak- 
ers dwelt on ‘Republicans not in name 
only,” and always the audience sizzled 
“Wisconsin!” craning necks to see how 
Wisconsin was taking it. 
ways took it sitting, except when “The 


Wisconsin al- 
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Star Spangled Banner” was run in just 
to see if they would stand. Smiling and 
firm, they sat when Mr. Mondell was 
introduced; when the platform was ap- 
plauded; when the name of Calvin 
(Continued on page 26) 





The Republican Platform 


o6 LATFORMS” in _ the 
familiar story of the Negro 
porter, “are made to get in 

on.’ Therefore, there is much 
“pointing with pride” at the party’s 
achievements, and much “viewing 
with alarm” the nation-wrecking 
behavior of the rival party. The 
actual declarations of what the 
country may hope or expect from 
the party if put in power are what 
count. In a page and more of 
newspaper print, the real platform 
of Republican policies and promises 
is as follows: 

Taxes 

We demand rigid economy in 
government, and to this end 

1. We pledge ourselves to the 
progressive reduction of taxes. 

2. We endorse the plan of Pres- 
ident Coolidge to call in Novem- 
ber a national conference of Fed- 
eral and state officials for the de- 
velopment of effective methods of 
lightening tax burdens and adjust- 
ing questions of taxation between 
national and state government. 

3. We favor a nonpartisan Fed- 
eral Commission to make and re- 
port upon tax systems of state and 
Federal government. 

4+. We favor the reorganization 
of the executive departments and 
bureaus, along the lines of the plan 
submitted by the joint committee 
of the Congress. 

Commerce 

1. We pledge continued cooper- 
ation with the states in highway 
building. 

2. We favor construction of 
waterways from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic and to the Gulf of 
Mexico; a survey of possibilities 
for utilizing flood waters of the 
Colorado River, and the fullest de- 
velopment of rivers, harbors and 
waterways. 

3. We favor an American Mer- 
chant Marine and believe the ships 
now owned by the Government 
should be operated until placed on 
sound basis, when they should be 
sold to American citizens. 

4. We favor a readjustment of 
railroad rate schedules. 

Business 

1. We 


stand for settlements 


with all debtor countries similar in 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


character to our debt arrangement 
with Great Britain. 

2. We reaffirm our belief in the 
protective tariff. 

Relief for Farmers 

1. “We pledge the party to take 
whatever steps are necessary to 
bring back a balanced condition 
between agriculture, industry and 
labor, which was destroyed by the 
Democratic party through an un- 
fortunate administration of legis- 
lation passed as war measures.” 

2. We promise assistance in the 
reorganization of the market sys- 
tem and “the establishment of a 
Federal system of organization for 
cooperative marketing of farm 
products.” 

3. We favor tariff protection to 
such agricultural products as are 
threatened by competition. 

Labor 

1. “‘We declare our faith in the 
principle of the eight-hour day.” 

2. We favor a better system of 
vocational education and of Fed- 
eral free employment agencies. 

3. We pledge continuation of 
work for rehabilitating workers in 
industry as conducted by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

+. “We urge the prompt consid- 
eration of the Child Labor 
Amendment by the Legislatures.” 
War 

1. We pledge continued solici- 
tude for disabled war veterans and 
to meet the problems of the future 
in a spirit of liberality. 

2. In time of war the President 
should be empowered to draft such 
material resources and such service 
as may be required, whether in 
actual warfare or private activi- 
ties. 

3. We advocate the early enact- 
ment of such legislation and the 
taking of such steps by the govern- 
ment as will tend to promote com- 
mercial aviation. 

4. There must be no further 
weakening of our Regular Army 
and we advocate appropriations 
sufficient to provide for the train- 
ing of all members of the National 
Guard, the Citizens’ Mililitary 
Training Camps, the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Camps and the re- 





serves who may offer themselves 
for service. We pledge to round 
out and to maintain the Navy to 
the full strength provided by the 
letter of the Limitation of Arma- 
ment Conference. 

Peace 

1. We indorse the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and 
tavor adherence to this Tribunal 
as recommended by President 
Coolidge. 

2. We advocate the calling of a 
conference on the limitation of 
land forces, the use of submarines 
and poison gas as proposed by 
President Coolidge. 

3. The Party ‘reaffirms its 
stand for agreement among the na- 
tions to prevent war and preserve 
peace.” 

Education 

We approve the creating of a 
Cabinet post of Education and Re- 
lief. 

Prohibition 

1. The Party pledges the full 
strength of the government for the 
enforcement of the Constitution 
and of all laws. 

2. We favor placing prohibition 
enforcement forces within the clas- 
sified Civil Service. 

Miscellaneous 

1. We favor an anti-lynching 
law. 

2. We favor conservation of na- 
tional resources. 

3. We favor helpful influences 
among the foreign-born, their edu- 
cation in our language, ideals, etc., 
and we favor improvement in our 
naturalization laws. 

Negatives 

1. The time for Philippine in- 
dependence has not yet come. 

2. We are firmly opposed to the 
nationalization or government 
ownership of public utilities. 

3. “There is no success great 
enough to justify the employment 
of women in labor under condi- 
tions which will impair their natu- 
ral functions.” (Perhaps a ‘strike 
against the blanket amendment. ) 

4. “This government has defi- 
nitely refused membership in the 
League of Nations and to assume 
any obligations under the covenant 
of the League. On this we stand.” 
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That succinct sentence, 
heard wherever political 
wiseacres get together at 
the capital, and uttered 
with the expression of a small boy wait- 
ing for a pie to come out of the oven, 
sums up the factor which the Republi- 
cans injected into the political situation 
when they nominated Charles Gates 
Dawes as running mate for President 
Coolidge. In many ways this Dawes is 
an anomaly, politically speaking. The 
newspapers are having a beautiful time 
speculating on just what will be the 
effect of the nomination on various 
groups, and almost any guess can be jus- 
tified by examination of his record. But 
one thing is certain—the former banker, 
soldier, Director of the Budget—‘Hell- 
Maria” Dawes, about whose name 
there is already a well-defined legend, 
will give the campaign a colorful aspect 
which the present occupant of the White 
House is unable to supply. Dawes will 
do the “broadcasting” for the Republi- 
cans as perhaps few others could have 
done it. 
The Busy End of the Convention 
It isn’t often, as Will Rogers pointea 
out, that a national convention is held to 
nominate a Vice-President. Several fac- 
tors combine to make the Republican 
choice of General Dawes an unprece- 
dented situation. Where, ordinarily, the 
so-called “ruaning mate” is chosen in the 
closing hours of the convention, with the 
delegates scanning their time-tables and 
leaving the real decision to a small 
group, interest and enthusiasm at Cleve- 
land were concentrated on the tail of the 
ticket. The 1924 quest for a Vice- 
President led to late night caucuses in 
the hotels, arriving at conclusions only 
to be routed by the succeeding floor 
action in Convention Hall. The leaders 
planned, but the delegates chose the can- 
didate. After trying the thin ice of 
progressivism, typified by Judge Kenyon 
and Senator Borah, the G. O. P. decided 
to swallow straight Republican conserv- 
atism, bait, hook and sinker—to stop 
worrying about the progressive or “lib- 
eral” vote, which is the X in the coming 
election. Hence the Coolidge-Dawes 
ticket. Further, it is claimed that the 
La Follette insurgency factor, which 
may throw the election into the Senate, 
doubles the ordinary one-to-eight chances 
of the vice-presidential nominee to suc- 
ceed to the presidency. 





The Nominee With a Nickname 


By Catherine I. Hackett 


The first time General Dawes—he 
prefers to be called plain “Mr.” but 
the war-time appellation sticks—flashed 
across the political horizon in Washing- 
ton was back in 1898, when he was ap- 
pointed Comptroller of the Currency in 
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Charles Gates Dawes 


return for his services in delivering a 
solid McKinley delegation from Illinois 
in the campaign of 1896. Followed an 
interim of private activity as head of the 
Central Trust Company in_ Illinois, 
which he now serves as chairman of the 
Board of Directors, service as head of 
the supply division of the A. E. F. at- 
tached to General Pershing’s staff in 
Paris, and, when he next appeared in 
Washington, it was to tell an august 
Senate Committee investigating the con- 
duct of the war just what he thought of 
““pin-headed Congressmen” who quibbled 
over the dollars spent to put the Ameri- 
can army over the top. That was when 
he won his sobriquet of ‘‘Hell-Maria”’ 
Dawes, and when the public began to 
notice this colorful personality. 

He came back to Washington in June, 
1921, as director of the newly organized 
budget system. Finding that Congress 
had appropriated $225,000 for the first 
year of one of the most significant gov- 








The Republican nominee for President 
led our series of non-partisan sketches of 
candidates, in the April 19th CiTIZEN. 
Here is the first nominee to be intro- 


duced. 
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ernmental experiments ever authorized, 
he complained caustically that ““Congress 
might as well have given me a toothpick 
to tunnel Pikes Peak,’ peeled off his 
coat (literally) and got to work; at the 
end of his year as director (he had given 
notice that he would serve only for that 
long) he showed a saving of $582,000,- 
QOO0 in Government expenditures. 

There are those who will always think 
of Dawes as they saw him on that hot 
July day in 1921, when he commanded 
to appear before him all the officials of 
the Government, from President Hard- 
ing down, heads of bureaus, and all the 
persons upon whose cooperation in the 
budget operation depended largely the 
success of the new system. They gath- 
ered in the auditorium of the Interior 
Department, stolid and skeptical. The 
meeting ended in a riot of enthusiasm. 
A New York correspondent wrote to his 
paper the next day that it resembled “a 
political mass meeting in Madison Square 
Garden, a college class room, a football 
rally and a Salvation Army street corner 
gathering all rolled into one.” Dawes, 
Budget Director, staged a one-man show 
which is talked about to this day. He 
made it plain that his word in expendi- 
tures by departments was to go over that 
of every other official except the Presi- 
dent, and that he expected cooperation. 
He got it; partly by sheer force of a 
dynamic personality, partly by business 
acumen and ability. 

His achievement as one of the Ameri- 
cans who made the report on reparations 
and restoration of Germany is too well 
known to need recounting. It has given 
him a standing in foreign circles which 
cannot but affect his campaign favorably. 
It is claimed that this report will win 
for the Republican party support from 
two groups for its author—that of the 
German-Americans, who feel that the 
report was fair to Germany—of course, 
not all of them, and that of the farmers, 
who will be told many times during the 
campaign that the restoration of Euro- 
pean markets, a logical outcome of the 
Dawes plan, is the only sure relief for 
agriculture. 

Lawyer, Soldier, Banker 

A short chronology of General Dawes’ 
career up to this, his fifty-ninth year, 
will give some idea of his abilities, quali- 
fications and tendencies: 

Born at Marietta, Ohio, of New Eng- 
land stock, graduated from Marietta 
College as a “fair second-rate civil engi- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Mrs. Edward Franklin White 
Elected first vice-president 


California, 


Hostess 
By Mrs. Raymond Brown 


MILING blue skies tem- 
pered by cool breezes, 
comfort and well-being at 
every turn, friendliness 
beaming from every face 
and a pervading good-will 
and hospitality made the Seventeenth Bi- 
ennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Los Angeles, June 
2-13, something never to be forgotten by 
those fortunate enough to attend. 

Both in size and in its expression of 
hospitality the convention has never 
been surpassed. There were 2,407 dele- 
gates and 4,965 visitors, making a total 
of 7,372 women registered, and each 
one was made to feel especially welcome 
by California women. 


QM/e 





Like Commencement Week 


In what other country in the world 
could several thousand women leave 
their families and homes for from two 
to three weeks, travel some of them hun- 
dreds and some of them thousands of 
miles, and, dropping all personal cares 
and responsibilities, devote themselves 
for many days to the consideration of 
problems of public welfare? Back of it 
all lies a material prosperity, a freedom 
of action and a breadth of outlook that 
are literally amazing. 

The convention reminded one of 
nothing so much as of Commencement 
Week, the festivities of a commencement 
week of middle-aged women—their 
beautiful frocks, the profusion of flow- 
ers with which they were loaded, the 
speeches, the toasting and féting. <A 
keen sense of humor they had, for no 
one enjoyed as much as they did the mot 








Mrs. John D. Sherman, new president of 


the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs-——in an informal moment 


of a bell-boy that went the rounds which 
called them ‘‘the Follies of 1776.” 

Naturally at such a convention the 
delegates are not young married women 
with babies at home and with husbands 
just starting out in life. Most of them 
are white-haired, with children away at 
school or grown up and married and 
with husbands who have won a certain 
measure of success. They represent 
handsome homes, established position in 
life, but they also represent those to 
whom leisure means opportunity for 
service, and back at home are the 
younger women who are also active in 
club life but whose family cares tie them 
while children are little and fortunes 
are in the making. In every city, town 
and nearly every village in the country 
there are these club groups banded to- 
gether, sometimes for amusement and 
personal culture, more frequently to im- 
prove conditions in the communities in 
which they live. Their value is being 
increasingly realized by business men. 
It has been the experience of more than 
one club recently that the bankers of 
the home city have willingly made the 
necessary loans for building a club house 
because they have recognized that the 
club was a force for the welfare and 
prosperity of the community, and _ it 
seemed good business to encourage the 
club’s work. 

These club women represent with few 
exceptions a cross-section of native-born, 
Protestant America—prosperous, con- 
servative, patriotic. That this should 
be one of the organizations listed among 
those given in the Dearborn Independent 
as taking instructions from Moscow is 
so far-fetched as to be weirdly ridicu- 
lous. In spite of the absurdity of the 


accusation the convention took note of 
this misrepresentation and one of its 








Mrs. Gilbert Davis, new 


chairman of legislation 


resolutions declared for a policy of na- 
tional defense while working for uni- 
versal disarmament. It sent telegrams 
to the conventions of the political par- 
ties petitioning them to include the 
World Court in their platforms. 

With all their diversity of work and 
shades of opinion, on certain principles 
the convention was a unit. It spoke 
enthusiastically and with one voice in 
favor of the resolution declaring for law 
enforcement and opposition to any 
change in the Volstead Act. The great- 
est burst of applause of the entire con- 
vention greeted the statement by Mrs. 
Edward Franklin White, “We shall kill 
any man who runs for any office in any 
place in the Union on a platform of light 
wine and beer.” That is practically the 
unanimous voice of American mothers. 

Resolutions urging civil service for 
prohibition enforcement officials, for 
postmasters of the first, second and third 
classes and the transfer of the Personnel 
Classification Board to the Civil Service 
Commission passed unanimously. The 
convention went on record also against 
the Blanket Amendment of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party and this resolu- 
tion was sent to the political conventions. 
It asked for a presidential commission 
of inquiry into Indian affairs looking to- 
ward a reorganization of the Indian 
Bureau. 


Concerning Censorship 


The subject of a federal censorship 
for motion pictures aroused some con- 
troversy. The resolution which passed 
asked that the United States Bureau of 
Education cooperate with the Federa- 
tion in making a thorough investigation 
and submit recommendations as to the 
advisability of censorship. Meanwhile 
the convention voted to work for legis- 
lation to “strengthen the penal law in 
its relation to public morals so that the 
provisions for the punishment of vio- 
lators will be severe enough to prevent 
the production, distribution and exhibi- 
tion of motion pictures which are an 
offense to accepted standards of decency 
and morality.” 

The lack of controversy over resolu- 





12 
tions was striking. Most of the resolu- 
tions were put through without debate. 
Undoubtedly it is confidence in their 
leaders which is responsible for the will- 
ingness of club women to accept with- 
out debate resolutions on controversial 
subjects. As time passes and more ex- 
perience is gained it is likely that those 
with differences of opinion will be more 
ready to express themselves and that fu- 
ture sessions of the Federation will be 
enlivened with more debate. 

During her four years of leadership 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter has won the 
loyal affection of club women all over 
the country in a remarkable degree. Not 
only has membership in the General Fed- 
eration increased rapidly, but the beauti- 
ful headquarters in Washington in large 
measure is due to her efforts. As a pre- 
siding officer Mrs. Winter has few 
equals—with a voice adequate to any 
demand, a ready wit and a fine human 
quality tempering her business-like con- 
trol of a great crowd. It is not an easy 
task to hold together in a cohesive body 
the two million club women of the 
country with all their shades of intellec- 
tual and political development and all 
their diversity of purpose, and the out- 
going board has made an outstanding 
success of it. 

The campaign of the three contestants 
to succeed Mrs. Winter was picturesque 
with teas and receptions, with music and 
pretty girl attendants. From the first 
there was little doubt that Mrs. John 
be 


D. Sherman, of Colorado, would 
ROKEN FANNY 
WIG BONN looks as though 


she might enjoy a good 
iN game of tennis. She 
. a looks as though she would 
be at home in the water 
swimming or in a pink bungalow apron 
making blueberry pies. She looks like 
any fresh-colored bright-eyed, alert 
American girl, a few years out of col- 
lege—but not too many—being a most 
eficient secretary or the kind of a 
teacher the boys all like. But she is 
none of these things. She is at the head 
of one of the largest wood-exporting 
concerns in Finland, and she divides her 
time between managing sawmills and 
managing office details. She has to look 
after the men in the woods and the men 
in the office. She has to decide how 
much timber shall be cut and make sure 
that what is cut is sold. She has to 
hunt markets in France and in Germany 
and in every other country to which 
Finland can sell, which means under- 
standing the present very involved 
financial affairs of European countries 
whose depreciated currency makes them 
an especially difficult market for the 
merchant who wants to show a credit 
balance on the ledger. 
But Fanny Bonn does all of these 








chosen president, as she has given the 
longest service to the Federation. Serv- 
ing with her for the next two years will 
be Mrs. Edward Franklin White, of 
Indiana, first vice-president, and Miss 
Florence Dibert, of Pennsylvania, sec- 
ond vice-president. Mrs. Gilbert Davis, 
of Vermont, succeeds Mrs. White 
chairman of Legislation and Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Alvord, of Michigan, succeeds 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, of Texas, 
as chairman of the Department of Citi- 
zenship. Mrs. Walter McNabb Miller, 
of Missouri, is the new chairman of the 
Department of Public Welfare. The 
next Biennial, in 1926, will be in At- 
lantic City and the Council meeting 
next vear in Oklahoma City. 

Delegates were present from the 
women’s clubs of many foreign coun- 
tries belonging to the Federation— 
Shanghai, China; the Paris and London 
American Women’s Clubs; Lima, Peru, 
and Buenos Aires. Mrs. lone Van Gor- 
der represented the one American wom- 
an’s club in Cuba and the Hawaiian 
Woman’s Club presented a native enter- 
tainment of song and dancing. 

As expected, California club women 
set a unique standard of hospitality. 
Thirteen hundred and fifty-five women 
served on local committees under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Sartori. Lunch- 
eons of a thousand or twelve hundred 
women, as many as three at a time, were 
held on the dot. Flowers in profusion 
such as Eastern women have never seen 
decorated every table and meeting place, 


as 


Fanny Bonn, 


of Finland 


By Marjorie Shuler 





Merchant 


Feminist and Timber 


things and she does them with a char- 
acteristic calmness and surety. One 
could never imagine her losing her tem- 
per with a stubborn foreman in the 
woods, or losing her head over a bank- 
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baskets of native fruits were given to 


every delegate. On Saturday, June 7, 
pleasure tours were arranged which in- 
cluded sightseeing trips to the most fa- 
mous points of interest, and every wom- 
an’s clubhouse within a radius of a hun- 
dred miles was thrown open to visiting 
club women. 

Let no one imagine, however, that it 
Was a convention of luncheons, teas and 
receptions. There were three sessions 
a day, at 9:30, at 2:30 and at 8 o’clock, 
and every officer was in her seat at every 
one. Every morning at nine the Board 
of Directors met for business and state 
delegations had their meetings still ear- 
lier. No convention of men ever works 
half as hard as a convention of women. 

The growth in interest in public af- 
fairs and in activity along political lines 
during the years since women have had 
the suffrage is marked. Music, painting 
and literature have their place on the 
program, but it is the use of the arts to 
enrich community life which particu- 
larly interests club women today and 
nearly every report and every discussion 
dealt with the responsibility of the 
woman citizen for happy, prosperous 
conditions in local, state and national 
affairs. There is a quickening sense of 





responsibility and an eagerness to as- | 


sume the full burden of citizenship. 
One could not sit through the Bien- 
nial sessions without feeling that here 
is a force for stability, for better condi- 
tions of health and normal living for 
everybody, and for peace and prosperity. 


rupt German buyer, or losing her calm, 
serene poise over any of the countless 
problems of an office. 

Fanny Bonn has other outstanding 


characteristics, among them a very large | 


and lively endowment of humility. She | 


says that women have not really so 


much opportunity in Finland that she | 


can feel that her own position has been 
gained: through her own efforts. It is 
because of an uncle in the offing, she 


declares, an uncle with large timber | 


interests, that she has her present posi- | 


tion. But however Fanny Bonn got her 
opportunity, certainly she holds her job 
because she is capable and energetic and 
well poised, a trio of qualities which 


—— 


have much to do with the success of } 


any woman anywhere. 


She is a feminist, one of the group | 


of Finnish women headed by the dean 
of women in parliament, Miss Annie 
Furuhjelm, who is now serving her fifth 
three-year-term in the Finnish Parlia- 
ment, and who has been an outstanding 
figure in the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance. Froken Bonn was a 
delegate to the last Alliance meeting in 
Rome, Italy, in the summer, and she is 
taking a prominent part in the Finnish 
campaign for equal pay for equal work. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Those Oil Leases 


By W. W. Tarbell 


he finally admitted was made to him by 


WHAT is the truth about the oil 
scandal? Many comment cynically on 
the futility of the whole exposé. Others 
admit that the long columns of small 
type in the newspapers, the contradictory 
reports in the magazines, were too be- 
wildering—and they gave it up. To 
meet some of these doubts we asked Mr. 
W.W. Tarbell, an independent oil op- 
erator, who testified helpfully before the 
Walsh committee, to explain for CitTI- 
ZEN readers his opinion, not of the poli- 
tical situation, but of the leases in their 
relation to conservation. Technical as 
well as controversial questions are in- 
volved, and this is one man’s opinion; 
the opinion of a man who has followed 
oil all his life, from building pipe lines 
to establishing markets here and abroad. 

The political and personal details have 
been recorded in the CITIZEN’S news 
columns, but it may be of value to glance 
at the following chronology of the whole 
situation before reading the article. 
Needless to say, the CiTIZEN stands for 
conservation of the nation’s resources. 


THE Naval Oil Reserves were 
aside by Presidents Roosevelt, Taft and 
Wilson for the use of the Navy at some 
future time of need. 

The Act of June 4, 1920, directed the 
Secretary of the Navy to “conserve, de- 
velop and operate” the Reserves, by lease 
or otherwise, and to handle the oil for 
the benefit of the United States. Secre- 
tary Daniels asked for this authority for 
the protection of the navy’s oil and, hav- 
ing got it, made two small leases. 

An executive order of the President, 
May 31, 1921, transferred the Reserves 
from the Department of the Navy to 
that of the Interior. This was a trans- 
fer disapproved by important Navy engi- 
neers. The order was signed by the 
President, by Secretaries Fall and Denby. 

Teapot Dome, Wyoming, was se- 
cretly leased by Secretary Fall to the 
Mammoth Oil Company (Harry F. Sin- 
clair, president) on April 12, 1922. 
Later in April Senators Kendrick and 
La Follette instigated an investigation. 

Elk Hills, California, was leased to 
Edward L. Doheny by Secretary Fall, 
December, 1922. Doheny later testified 
that he expected to make a profit of 
$100,000,000 out of it. 

Secretary Fall left the Cabinet March 
4, 1923, having resigned in January. 

The oil leases flared up into a scandal 
when Secretary Fall showed evidences 
of sudden prosperity, after being in 
financial stress, and the story of the 
$100,009 loan came out—a loan which 


set 





Doheny. Bribery has not been proved; 
misrepresentation has. 

Secretary of the Navy Denby resigned 
in February, under pressure of criticism 
of his signing the transfer order. 

Suit for the recovery by the Govern- 
ment of its leased lands has been insti- 
tuted, and a Senate Committee, with 
Senator Walsh as prosecutor, for many 
weeks conducted an inquiry into the situ- 
ation. The majority report of that com- 
mittee was made public (but not acted 
on) just as Congress closed, and *the 
minority report has not been made. The 
chief claims are: The executive order 
of May, 1921, was illegal, and ran 
counter to the well-understood policy of 
Congress. The $100,000 loan to Fall 
was “reprehensible.”’ Secret leasing was 
condemned, and so was the failure to 
consult Admiral Griffin, chief of the 
Bureau of Engineering, about the trans- 
fer of the leases from the Navy to the 
Interior. On the claim that leasing was 
necessary to prevent loss by drainage, 
the report says (referring to Elk Hills) 
that “it is a question of the utmost 
gravity whether it would not be 
the wiser policy to suffer some depletion 
of the reserves through drainage than 
to realize but 6 per cent of their con- 
tents, two-thirds of which is paid out 
for containers in which to store the other 
one-third,” and “your committee cannot 
believe that a lease under which the 
government receives 6 per cent of the oil 
in the ground and the lessee gets 94, 
can possibly be just to the former.”— 
Epiror’s Norte. 


HERE is apparently a ten- 
Y, dency on the part of the 
public to believe 
that the Senate Com- 
mittee’s investigation of 
the naval oil leases has 
amounted to but little, except political 
debate and scandal. Further, that it is 
all over; that no one has been proven at 
fault, and that the healthy thing to do 
is to forget it. That there has been an 
effort to whitewash the findings by 
propaganda and a suppression of the 
evidence by some journals is unquestion- 
able. Probably the leaders of the in- 
vestigation were themselves worn out 
and tired with the continuous wrangling 
and petty testimony produced, and no 
doubt filled with nausea and glad to re- 
tire. 

A diseased bone cannot be healed with 
skin lotions, and if there is disease in 


general 








the bones of the naval leases, the wise 
thing to do is to give it the major treat- 
ment now, and cure it. No body, not 
even a political one, can live long with- 
out being clean. The investigation seems 
to have developed some uncleanliness in 
our body politic, and some in oil. A 
cold analysis indicates a departure by the 
former from its safe course, both in the 
lease of the Teapot Dome, or Reserve 
No. 3 in Wyoming, to the Mammoth 
Oil Company (Harry F. Sinclair, presi- 
dent), and that of Reserve No. 1, in 
California (known as Elk Hills), to the 
Pan American Oil Company—Edwin L. 
Doheny’s, and No. 2 in California to 
various other interests. 

It will be necessary, for this discus- 
sion, to lay aside the question of policy 
in making the leases, as space prohibits 
it. In doing so, it might be tersely put 
that the government’s policy, not alone 
in oil, but in all things, seems to be to 
make conservation a matter of conver- 
sation only. Beyond the policy as ap- 
plied to the leases, we have their /egality 
to consider, and besides this, legal or 
illegal, their virtues and their vices. 

It appears, then, that the leases were 
granted illegally, first in that they were 
not subject to “competitive bidding,” 
and, second, in that they covered more 
acreage than was necessary for protec- 
tion of the lands from drainage by 
others. Under the second consideration, 
we have, as applied to both the contracts, 
the “graded” royalty basis, which, as we 
shall see, classifies as a ‘‘vice,” and we 
seem to have, in the California reserve, 
a straight, businesslike agreement, while 
in the Teapot Dome case we have a loose 
and unfair one. 

As to the legality of the leases: The 
general Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, which was the result of many 
years of experience and study, contains, 
among the features intended to safe- 
guard the government’s interests, this 
clause: “That all unappropriated de- 
posits of oil or gas situate within the 
known geological structure of a produc- 
ing oil or gas field—may be leased by 
the Secretary of the Interior to the high- 
est responsible bidder by competitive 
bidding.” 

None of the leases we are discussing 
was granted by competitive bidding. To 
illustrate, by contrast, what this means 
—the Department of the Interior, acting 
as guardian for the Osage Indians in 
Oklahoma, has received as high as $10,- 
000 per acre, or $1,600,000 for a quar- 
ter section of 160 acres, in open bidding, 
and has further so conducted the guid- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The Feminine Influence at Cleveland 


OME one from the jocular press referred to the Republi- 
can Convention at its beginning as a “Chautauqua” — 
another compared it to a Sunday school. Probably the 

intention was to indicate the regular routine and peaceful, 
non-controversial atmosphere that were promised. But there 
is another implication, which developed in press and hotel- 
corridor comment. That was the effect of women, in large 
numbers. People who have been at conventions of the past 
say that women have affected these big meetings much as 
they have affected polling places—made them cleaner and 
softer-spoken, and generally tidied them up. 

Another reflection spilling over from our impressions of 
the convention was that of the general good looks of the 
women, and their attractive and suitable clothing. If any 
man still harbors the idea that the woman with political in- 
terests is queer or frumpy, a good look at the women in 
Cleveland would have cured him. And he could take a second 
treatment from the Democratic women now arriving in New 
York. Besides good-looking clothes, the high proportion of 
youth among the delegates at Cleveland was striking. The 
youngest was only twenty-one, and there were scores who 
at least looked under thirty. Youthful enthusiasm is a fine 
quality to add to mature experience in politics-for-women. 


hue 
Longer (and Calmer) Terms 


Fifth in a Series of Articles by Mrs. Catt on Interferences With 
Good Government. 

SET of political reforms, long ago proposed and slowly 
A gaining advocates through the years, has received a 

tremendous impetus through the discussions aroused 
by the senatorial investigations. “These proposals have now 
reached a stage when the people of the country should make 
so united and persistent a demand that they will be estab- 
lished in law. All are constitutional changes and will re- 
quire a two-thirds vote of both houses of Congress and 
ratification by three-fourths of the legislatures of the country. 

1. Give the President of this nation a term of six years 
and limit every President to one term. 

2. Give members of Congress a three years’ term instead 
of two, thus harmonizing their election with that of the 
President. 

3. Give the Senate its present six years’ term, 
half every third year. 

4. Call the new Congress elected in November elections to 
meet December 1, or at least not later than January 1, thus 
eliminating the so-called “lame duck’’ session. At present 
men rejected in November go on legislating till the following 
March, and may contribute to the very legislation upon which, 
as an issue, they were defeated. 

5. While amending the Constitution to secure these ob- 
viously needed changes, it would be well also to provide a 
more modern method of electing the President and a more 
definite manner of succession in case death summons. both 
President and Vice-President. 

The advantages to be gained by these changes must be 
clear to the most superficial observer: 

1. The burdensome cost of elections would be reduced be- 
cause there would be fewer of them. 

2. The disturbances of trade, markets and money, which 


but elect 


accompany all national elections, would not occur so often. 

Any term is too long for an incompetent official and too 
short for an extraordinarily good one. ‘This average is at 
least as good as the present and gives M. C.’s more time to 
show their good or bad qualities. 

+. The greatest advantage in these changes lies in the re- 
moval or modification of the chief causes which now produce 
the quadrennial battle in Washington between parties, be- 
tween candidates, between the President and the Congress, 
between the Senate and the House. 

It is an unwritten rule that the President’s party shall give 
him a nomination to succeed himself unless it wishes to re- 
pudiate his administration. ‘The last year of each Congress 
becomes a never failing partisan conflict, but the session pre- 
ceding the presidential election is a sad proof that it is still 
a long, long trail to perfect functioning of democracy. 

Each member of the House, one-third of the Senate and 
the President are never allowed to forget that a critical con- 
stituency at home may turn the Ins out and the Outs in at 
the coming election. Naturally, all the Ins want to stay in 
and all the Outs want to get in. Elections, at best, are 
rasping to nerves and tempers of candidates. A biennial elec- 
tion of Congress keeps a representative in perpetual campaign. 
By patronage, favors, speech-making visits to his district, he 
builds and repairs his fences. This part of his daily occupa- 
tion often absorbs so much physical strength, mental anxiety 
and time, that he approaches the actual duties he came to 
Washington to perform with jaded faculties. A three years’ 
term would not cure these ills, but it would tremendously 
modify them. 

The President has a campaign manager who moves among 
the voters and learns what strategy will tend to bring in 
votes. The candidates of the Outs have their managers too, 
and they are trying to find what the people want. So it 
comes about that the Outs try to throw upon the Ins the 
onus of defeating popular legislation and of passing unpopular 
legislation. They attempt to discredit and embarrass the 
President. The Ins reverse the order. Each side accuses the 
other of insincerity in every action taken. Each chides the 
other with ‘ ‘playing politics’ while declaring the purity and 
high-mindedness of their own motives. 

Take the bonus for example. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the President announced that there could be no 
bonus and a reduction of taxation. The Congress votes both 
bonus and reduction. The President vetoes the bonus. The 
House and the Senate promptly pass the bonus by the two- 
thirds majority over the veto. Then the pro-bonus advocates 
accuse the President of “playing politics” by throwing re- 
sponsibility for no tax reduction upon Democrats who quite 
largely supported the bonus. The anti-bonus supporters ac- 
cuse both Houses of Congress, especially the Democrats, of 
throwing responsibility for no tax reduction upon the Presi- 
dent. Now they are both proved wrong by the passage 

ot a tax-reduction bill, and the people at home are bewildered, 
not knowing whether there will be enough money to pay the 
bonus or whether the taxes will have to be raised next year. 

What can the home folks know of the real motives behind 
these peculiar developments? Who has played politics and 
who has served conscientious understanding? No one can 
answer; and the voter finds himself entangled in a mystery 
that produces abject helplessness of mind. By such tactics all 
altruism and idealism are effectually squeezed out of politics. 

With a limit of one term, the President is relieved from 
temptation and the aim of discrediting him is absolutely re- 

moved. Were such a change to be effected, the President 
elected in 1928 would go in for a six years’ term. 
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These remedies are not complete in themselves, but when 
accompanied by the abolition of patronage and the establish- 
ment of a responsible Cabinet, the combination would prove 
nearly a cure-all for our present-day Washington turmoils. 
There would still remain the constant friction between Presi- 
dent and Senate, which has tormented the nation since the 
days of Washington. ‘There are those who would reduce 
Congress to one House and do away with the Senate entirely. 
Others believe there may be a less radical remedy. There 
would also remain the unfortunate and often recurring pos- 
sibility of the President and a majority of Congress repre- 
senting opposing parties. 

When a doctor is called to a patient suffering from a com- 
bination of maladies, he applies his treatment to those most 
certain to be correctly diagnosed, and when those are cured 
he attacks the next and so proceeds until the patient is fully 
recovered. Thus our nation may sensibly proceed with our 
national political problems. Our machinery is defective. It’s 
a bit out of date, the cogs have grown rusty and some parts 
are wholly outworn.—CaArRRIE CHAPMAN CatTT. 
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An Object Lesson in Law Enforcement 


HE admitted “dryness” of the Cleveland Convention 
is a demonstration that should give pause to the people 
who claim the law can’t be enforced. We are in no 
position to say that there was no liquor anywhere, but the 
use of one’s senses of sight and smell produced no evidence 
of prohibition flouted; the delegates told tales of dinners with 
toasts drunk in water; and the more official accounts were 
of bootlegging halted in all directions, and rigid enforcement. 
Now New York is trying it. Not yet as dry as Cleveland, 
they say, but a real effort is being made. If New York is 
approximately dry for ten days, it will be a master demon- 
stration. What can be done for a few days, can be done 
longer. 

Mrs. Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, with the Volstead law enforcement as her spe- 
cial concern, has lately been testifying before the Senate 
Daugherty Investigating Committee, and in her testimony has 
stressed again the point so often emphasized in the CITIZEN: 
“The real trouble,” she said, “is the influence of politicians 
through some Senator or Congressman in aiding or blocking 
an agent’s appointment.’’ If enforcement, with special in- 
sistence, is possible now, how much more possible it would be 
under civil service provisions. This the Republican platform 
calls for, with reservations. If the Democratic does as well 
or better, and they both mean what they say, there’s hope. 


he 
Does She Lean on Uncle Sam? 


N a recent Atlantic Monthly, George Madden Martin 
accuses the newly enfranchised woman of being “paternal- 
istic by nature and habit,” and says that as, in the past, 

woman has looked to some man to provide for her wants, 
so today she is looking to Uncle Sam, in the shape of the 
Federal Government, to do for her things which she ought 
to do for herself through her local government. As evidence, 
she quotes the WoMAN CITIZEN’s account of the Women’s 
Joint Legislative Committee and the program they have 
sponsored, with which CITIZEN readers are familiar. While 
she approves in themselves of such things as infancy and ma- 
ternity care and the protection of our forests, she would have 
this care given by the states individually, and not by Congress. 
Is it true that such things should be handled by each com- 
munity for itself? It seems rather to the WoMAN CITIZEN 
that our forests, whether in Oregon or in North Carolina, 
are a national heritage, that they are the invaluable birth- 
right of us all, whether we live in New York, Illinois, or 
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Florida. Also, why spend time and money trying to persuade 
forty-eight different state legislatures to preserve them when 
action by the Federal Government will accomplish the task? 
In the same way, the effects of feebleness and disease in the 
children of one state do not stay there, but move irresistibly 
across the continent. Moreover, should not strong, rich and 
progressive states share the burden of raising the standards 
of health in the entire country? 

George Madden Martin gives a picturesque variation of 
the familiar cry of States’ Rights, but instead of women 
being “‘paternalistic holdovers,”’ as she calls them, we believe 
the action advocated by our organized women is due to the 
instinct of thrift so deeply ingrained in the experience of 
housekeepers and mothers—to thrift and desire for efficiency. 


He 


States’ Rights as a Bugaboo 
T HIS cry of States’ Rights is being used on many sides 


these days, from Republicans and Democrats alike (ex- 

cept that Republicans usually talk of “paternalism”), 
and women especially are being accused of fostering centrali- 
zation of government and encouraging large additions to the 
bureaucracy in Washington. The accusation usually centers 
on the Sheppard-Towner law. 

It is interesting to know just how much this law has added 
both to Federal taxes and to the number of Government 
employees. According to recent figures, the exact addition 
made to the Children’s Bureau because of the Sheppard- 
‘Towner law is three doctors, one nurse, an auditor of ac- 
counts, and two clerks—seven employees. ‘The salary of the 
chief of the Children’s Bureau has not been increased. The 
1922 appropriation was $317,674.84; that of 1923, $722,- 
852.78. The appropriation for 1924 was $1,240,000, of 
which to date $834,881.11 has been matched by the states. 
In addition, $50,000 is allowed the Children’s Bureau this 
year for administrative purposes. 

The CiTIzEN ventures to assert that there is no department 
of government that is handled as thriftily or where so small 
a sum of money is expended with such a gain to so many 
people. Instead of increasing centralized government women 
voters seem to have introduced a new kind of cooperation 
between the states and the Federal Government. Woman's 
thrift sees the place of the National Government is not to 
build up a huge bureau to do the work for the states, and 
thus encourage laziness and incompetence locally, but to use 
the best and most expert service of the country to set stand- 
ards, and then to encourage the states to adopt and enforce, 
not the standards of the poorest and the weakest, but of the 
most progressive and efficient. The States’ Rights doctrine 
is convenient if one is opposed to a measure. It should not 
become a bugaboo to intelligent people. 


Me 


NATIONAL political convention rubs in on us how 
A little part we have in choosing our national rulers. 

We everyday citizens get in at the two far ends. One 
end—for sure, since every citizen has the right to vote. At 
the other—the choice of delegates—our degree of representa- 
tion varies. ‘Those who come from states where a convention 
chooses the delegates can’t claim any influence. Those who 
vote for their delegates, and express presidential preferences 
as well (even though these primaries do not yet wholly 
satisfy), have the best of it. 

In between these two far ends lies not only the action of 
the delegates, who may or may not be our representatives, 
but the dominance of a central political organization, and the 
complex business influences that are brought to bear on it. 
The big moral is, of course—not merely everybody voting, 
important though that is, but a many-sided insistence on mak- 
ing our process of election more truly representative. 
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“A Policewoman’'s 
Life — 
By Valeria H. Parker 


Director, Department of Protective Measures, 
American Soctal Hygiene Association 


HE trend of recent public 

guardianship activities, just as 

that of public health pro- 

grams, has been toward pre- 

vention. It is better in every 
way to keep a man well rather than to 
attempt to cure him when he gets sick. 
Similarly it is better—socially, morally, 
and economically—to prevent  delin- 
quency rather than to deal with its sub- 
jects. Both in medical and police cir- 
cles it still is necessary to devote a large 
portion of the time and energy of our 
health and safety forces to salvage work, 
but the newer programs recognize more 
and more the value of preventive meas- 
ures. 

The rapid rise of the policewoman is 
gratifying evidence of her usefulness in 
the welfare efforts, as distinguished from 
the detective and arresting activities, of 
police departments. Though the police- 
woman movement is comparatively in 
its infancy, it already has been recog- 
nized as a strong constructive factor in 
the work of protecting society, not 
through the bringing of offenders to jus- 
tice so much as through the adjustment 
of conditions which promote delinquency 
and criminality. The policewoman has a 
keen realization that “the way of the 
transgressor is hard,” but her aim is to 
keep youth from seeking and finding that 
way. Through her sympathetic interest 
and understanding the right kind of po- 
licewoman is usually able to do this 
much more effectively than can her male 
co-worker. 

Much of the lack of success which has 
been encountered in some cities is due 
largely to a complete misunderstanding 
of the policewoman’s logical duties, and 
a failure to provide adequate training 
for her, or to secure the right type of 
candidates for the positions. Raymond 
B. Fosdick, well known as an authority 
on police systems and methods, tells in 
this connection of his visit to one city 
where “the Chief of Police, in great be- 
wilderment, was trying to teach his six 
new policewomen to shoot pistols—with- 
out great success—and to learn the in- 
tricacies of handling an _ eighteen-inch 
club. . . . When these accomplishments 
were finally acquired he intended to 
place the women on beats in precincts 





‘where conditions were not too rough’.” 
This incident occurred ten years ago, 
but there are still a number of commis- 
sioners and chiets who hold somewhat 
similar beliefs. 

It is recorded that, in the year 1903, 
Stuttgart, Germany, appointed a_ police- 
woman. Not until seven years later, 
however, does one appear in the United 
States—Los Angeles, in 1910, providing 
a policewoman to aid in safeguarding 
her public. Protective officers, however, 
were appointed in 1903 in Portland, 
Oregon. Since that date the rapid 
growth of the movement is indicated by 

















the fact that approximately three hun- 
dred municipalities in this country now 
employ women in the field of public 
protection. 

The problem of securing adequate 
personnel has been a most perplexing 
one. In some communities the police 
officials have selected their policewomen 
solely from the ranks of the widows of 
policemen and firemen. Their intentions 
probably are most laudable, but many 
persons interested in public welfare have 
not hesitated to voice their disapproval 
of this method for qualifying candidates. 
Unless the woman selected has other 
qualities which tend to make her capable 
for the work it seems hardly fair, either 
to her or to the public, to assume that 
because her deceased husband happened 
to be a worthy and well-qualified public 
servant she will acceptably carry on the 
dificult and complicated task which is 
the policewoman’s. 

It would not be possible, in a short 
article, to enumerate all the duties of 
policewomen, but the following may be 
taken as fair examples: 

1. To investigate, aid and, when nec- 
essary, make arrests in cases in which 
minors or women are concerned as vic- 
tims or offenders. (Investigations of 


court cases are, however, to be made 
only where probation officers do not 
exist. ) 





2. To prepare evidence, interview 
witnesses and to present cases in court, 
as well as to attend court with women 
and children involved in cases except 
where juvenile court officers are sepa- 
rately appointed. 

3. To investigate cases of missing or 
runaway women or minors. 

+. To patrol special localities fre- 
quented by young people. 

5. To supervise places of commercial 
amusement. 

6. To secure voluntary medical ex- 
aminations and bring about mental ex- 
aminations wherever indicated. 

7. To render first aid in accidents or 
attempted suicides. 

8. To maintain law and order wher- 
ever laws or ordinances are found to be 
broken, making arrests when necessary. 

Although the duties of policewomen 
have been largely undefined and vague 
up to date, there is a general agreement 
among those close to the work that the 
best results are obtainable by organizing 
the women of a given police department 
in a single unit—a women’s bureau or 
division—under the direction of a wom- 
an responsible directly to the chief of 
police. The woman in charge should be 
given a rank ‘commensurate with the im- 
portance of her responsibilities. A ques- 
tionnaire sent out in 1920 elicited re- 
sponses from fifty-six cities having wom- 
en police and it was learned that the 
policewomen in these municipalities 
were responsible to nineteen different 
authorities. 

Tribute to the value and growing im- 
portance of the movement is found in 
the increasing attention given to it by 
universities and schools of social work. 
Among these are the University of Cali- 
fornia, the Boston School for Public 
Service, and George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., which have 
planned special courses for women in the 
ranks. A comprehensive course for the 
training of policewomen executives has 
been inaugurated in the New York 
School of Social Work. Here students 
receive their vocational training in con- 
nection with their full diploma from the 
School of Social Work. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships for this course have 
been offered in the hope that women of 
high educational and social standards 
may\enter the course and qualify to meet 
the increasing demand for executives 
fitted to establish women’s bureaus in 
the police departments of large cities. 

The American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, a national voluntary organiza- 
tion whose program includes protective 
measures against sex delinquency, and 
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law enforcement to deal with prostitu- 
tion and other forms of illicit sex rela- 
tionship, has cooperated in establishing 
most ot the above courses. Vassar and 
other colleges have invited lecturers 
from the Association to summarize for 
them the salient points in the police- 


woman’s work and the distinct interest 
manifested by many of the students in 
these lectures points to an increased at- 
tendance at the institutions specializing 
in this field. 

For the woman who seeks a career of 
service, who is willing to give the neces- 
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sary time for adequate preparation, who 
realizes the difficulties confronting her 
but also appreciates the many opportu- 
nities for benefiting society as a whole, 
few openings exist which offer greater 
promise than that of the policewoman 
executive. 


A Defense of the Blanket Amendment 


By Anna Harbottle W hittic 


The Cirizen’s policy is to present both sides of imporiant questions. So here is an article on 
the “other side” of the blanket amendment, to which the CrvizeN is opposed. Mrs. Whittic is 
vice-chairman of the National Woman's Party, in New York, and also a member of the Leaque 


of Women Voters. 


LBERT HUBBARD has 
said ““There is no devil but 
fear.’ Certainly fear is 
bedeviling the minds of in- 
dustrial women’s welfare 

societies and the National Woman's 
Party today. 

It is all about the Lucretia Mott 
Equal Rights Amendment: “Men and 
women shall have equal rights through- 
out the United States and every place 
subject to its jurisdiction.” 

The “welfarers” fear that the amend- 
ment will wipe out the long labor of 
their hands. —The Woman’s Party fears 
that insistence on industrial legislation 
for women only will handicap women in 
competing with men in earning a liveli- 
hood. 

An adjustment of industrial policies, 
then, is the thing. 

Unquestionably both forces seek ear- 
nestly to promote the interests of women 
in industry. One protects on a health- 
and-morals basis—the eight-hour day, 
forty-eight-hour week, limited night 
work, no overtime—all for women only. 
The other protects the woman’s right 
to work, when and where she can find 
work, and opposes restrictions upon the 
hours she may offer to her employer, 
while her male competitors are not so 
restricted. 

Such a policy the Woman’s Party be- 
lieves embodies industrial justice. Such 
a policy is in keeping with our con- 
stitutional guarantee of the right of all 
free, intelligent adults to contract their 
labor and services. 

No part of the equality program of 
the Woman’s Party is believed to be so 
important and so far reaching in its ef- 
fect as the demand for _ industrial 
equality. 

The Woman’s Party platform on this 
subject reads: “‘Women shall no longer 
be barred from any occupation, but every 
occupation open to men shall be open to 
women, and any restrictions upon the 
hours, conditions and remuneration of 
labor shall apply alike to both sexes.” 

It is desired that the reader shall 
understand at once that the Woman’s 
Party does not oppose an industrial wel- 
fare program for women. It opposes 





the limiting of those benefits to one sex 
only, and attempts by amending such 
proposals to extend the advantages to 
all workers and give all equal oppor- 
tunity as competitive elements in the 
labor world. Any arbitrary restrictions 
upon one group plainly places that group 
at a disadvantage in the general strug- 
gle to make a living. Females thus 
restricted are not free. They may not 
direct their own lives. 

The Woman's Party is not a labor or- 
ganization and does not presume to say 
what is the best method of improving 
labor conditions—whether by organiza- 
tion, by legislation, or by reconstructing 
the form of our society. It simply de- 
mands that any methods adopted shall 
not include discriminations based on sex. 

There is always the question, however, 
as to whether industrial improvements 

















may better be furthered by legislation 
or by trade agreements. Men have di- 
rected their efforts and improved their 
working conditions by the latter method. 
Laws, also, have been enacted by three 
states, establishing for persons a pre- 
scribed working day, and such legisla- 
tion for public employees is very gen- 
eral. 

It is plainly the aim of the “welfare” 
societies to secure for women by legisla- 
tion what men have secured by union 
agreements. 

Why do not women organize, then? 
you ask. Ah, there’s the rub! Labor 
in the past has discouraged their or- 
ganization. Labor has flaunted woman 
labor as ‘“‘scab.”” A woman at the bench 
has meant a man displaced. Heavy ob- 


stacles have been laid in her path. The 
National Consumers’ League came to 
the rescue and offered its assistance dur- 
ing her first difficult steps in the indus- 
trial domain. The Women’s Trade 
Union League has followed to safeguard 
her general welfare. 

The war, too, made its vast contribu- 
tion and today women are enjoying that 
complete mastering of industry and com- 
merce which their own competitive ef- 
forts have merited. 

The proof of this statement is in the 
census. In 1920 women were gainfully 
employed in all but thirty-three of the 
occupations in which persons were en- 
gaged in the United States. Some 
women, apparently, are equal to the ex- 
actions of practically all lines of occu- 
pation or profession. 

Now what is the attitude of labor to 
this assumed usurpation? Read the re- 
port of the last annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Why, it isn’t usurpation at all. There 
is room in the big expanded commercial- 
ism of today for all. Obstruction of 
women is no longer tenable. In fact, 
business cannot be conducted at its pres- 
ent scale without women. They are in 
the trades to stay. But lest they under- 
bid males in the labor market, labor 
will promote trade organizations among 
them. Labor will consider taking them 
into their own unions on common terms. 
“Labor” isn’t masculine, after all. 

Here set up the Angel of Hope in 
place of the Devil of Fear. 

A solution of the problem of indus- 
trial equality appears at hand. May 
the women themselves be quick to open 
the door of opportunity when the in- 
vitation comes. 

Doctor Alice Hamilton in an article 
in a recent issue of the Woman CIrI- 
ZEN intimates that women cannot be ex- 
pected to rise to such an opportunity, 
that the young seek early relief (?) in 
marriage and the old are bedrugged with 
the burden of a double job. If and 
when the giant force of organized labor 
shall espouse the woman workers’ cause 
(even though in self-defense) that will 
be no time for pessimism—industrial 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 


OMEN’S legislative wants were better heeded than 

those of any other group by the first session of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, generally criticized as being somewhat 
unproductive. 

The National League particularly fared well at the hands 
of the Congress, which devoted most of six months of its 
activities to investigations, rather than to enactment of legis- 
lation. Out of its legislative program, the League saw 
progressed the World Court proposal, the instrument of 
United States’ active participation in international affairs on 
a parity with others of the major nations. After months of 
what seemed a determined effort to pigeonhole the World 
Court proposal in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
public opinion, voiced largely by women, is credited with 
bringing the proposal before the Senate. In hearings cover- 
ing three days and conducted by a sub-committee, the League 
took an active part in advocating favorable disposition of the 
plan proposed by President Harding with reservations by 
Secretary Hughes and reapproved by President Coolidge. 
While the League did not approve the compromise World 
Court plan, submitted by Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania 
on May 22, it nevertheless feels that in the committee action 
advocates of American entry formally into international af- 
fairs have made a decided gain. 

Another of the principal legislative proposals actively spon- 
sored and fought for, over a period of years, by the League, 
ultimately proved fruitful in passage of the Child Labor 
Amendment, which now needs only ratification by two-thirds 
of the states to insure a way toward a lasting protective bar- 
rier against the exploitation of children in industry. While 
the amendment of itself does not regulate, limit or prohibit 
child labor, it authorizes, upon ratification, Congressional ac- 
tion beyond the possibility of another adverse action by the 
United States Supreme Court. Under the amendment, state 
powers are unimpaired except to the extent that the operation 
of state laws pertaining to child labor will be suspended, that 
Federal legislation may supersede. Though there has been 
some confusion over possible Congressional inhibition of the 
labor of all persons under eighteen, the consensus is that there 
is little ground for this belief. It is pointed out that no state 
has ever enacted laws which arbitrarily prohibit the labor of 
all persons up to the age of eighteen. Further, the real intent 
of the proposed amendment is to enable Congress to adopt 
minimum prohibitory standards of child labor. The states 


retain the right to make Federal requirements amenable to 
their respective necessities. ‘The House approved the amend- 
ment on April 26 by a vote of 297 to 69; the Senate on 
June 2 by a vote of 61 to 23, five more than the necessary 
two-thirds. The amendment must now be ratified by thirty- 
six states. 

The League gained another legislative triumph in the 
passage of a bill (S. 790) providing a Federal prison for 
women. In the presence of Representative Foster, of Ohio, 
and Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, assistant United States 
Attorney General, President Coolidge affixed his signature 
to this bill on June 7. The measure, which was introduced 
by Senator Curtis, of Kansas, was passed by the Senate on 
January 9. Republican and Democratic strategists in the 
House were prevailed upon, in the dying days of the Con- 
gress, to place the Federal prison bill on the unanimous-con- 
sent calendar, a move which made possible its passage in the 
hubbub of closing, when otherwise it might have been legis- 
latively neglected. 

State institutions to which women convicted in Federal 
courts were sentenced and apportioned by states are increas- 
ingly unable adequately to accommodate the number so ap- 
portioned. It was this condition, demanding remedy, which 
led to initiation of the proposal for a separate institution. 
The law empowers the Attorney General, the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Labor to select a site for the 
prison which will be built and maintained by the Federal 
government. 

Partial success met the endeavors of the League to have 
Congress enact the Lehlbach bill, abolishing the Personnel 
Classification Board and transferring its powers to the Civil 
Service Commission. ‘This bill passed the House on May 8 
by a vote of 172 to 26, but failed of favorable consideration 
in the Senate. It ‘died’ on the calendar, after being reported 
to the Senate on May 10 by Senator Stanfield, chairman of 
the Senate Civil Service Committee. 

The Sterling-Reed bill to create a Federal department of 
education with its head a member of the Cabinet “died” in 
the Senate and House Education Committees. Hearings 
were conducted by the House Education Committee for al- 
most three months, the final hearing taking place four days 
before adjournment. 

No action can be reported on the Capper-Bacon bill pro- 
viding aid to the states for the physical education of chil- 
dren, the Jones amendment to the Constitution, providing for 
suffrage in the District of Columbia, and the Fess amend- 
ment to the Smith-Hughes Act, increasing appropriations for 
home economics. These measures also “died” in committee.— 
ANNE WILLIAMS 


California at Work 


HE California League at its third annual convention, 

held in Los Angeles, May 23, decided to support these 
four legislative measures at the session of 1925: adequate 
support of public education; increased appropriation for the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene; ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment, and the proper care of women delinquents. The 
fifth measure permitted for endorsement was left to the choice 
of the executive board at a later date. 

Reafirming the National League’s stand for law enforce- 
ment, the California League endorsed its proposal to study 
Indian welfare and the the World Court as proposed by 
President Harding, and urged upon President Coolidge the 
calling of another disarmament conference. Miss Marion 
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Delany was reélected president of the state League. The 
other two officers, Mrs. Mollie Bloom Flagg, of Lancaster, 
recording secretary, and Mrs. Arthur S. Heineman, treasurer 
(president of the Southern California section), were returned 
to ofice. A new committee, that of library service, with 
Mrs. E. Steffens Suggett, of San Francisco, as chairman, 
was appointed. 

A banquet was attended by several hundred guests in the 
new Friday Morning Clubhouse Will C. Wood, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, came from Sacramento to 
speak on adult education and its relation to citizenship. Miss 
Ethel Richardson, chairman of education for the League, and 
Mrs. Frank A. Gibson, formerly of the State Housing and 
Immigration Commission, directed the program. 

An institute of government and politics was held in San 
Francisco June 23-27, under the direction of the California 
League, the University of California summer session, Stanford 
University summer session and the state department of edu- 
cation co-operating. Among the speakers were Chester H. 
Rowell, A. H. Holcombe, professor of government, Harvard 
University; Stuart A. Queen, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Edwin Angell Cottrell, professor of politi- 
cal science, Stanford University; M. Z. Lack, tax expert 
State Board of Equalization, and Robert Treat Crane, pro- 
fessor of political science, University of Michigan. 


The Second Region Conference 


F getting out the vote proves to be as engrossing as the 

discussion of it was at the conference of the second region 
held at Miss Ely’s home, May 28, the old-time politician is 
due for a shock next November 4. The second conference 
of the second region was a great success. There were 125 
women present, seventy of whom hold local offices in the 
League, six were staff workers, sixteen members of state 
boards and four from the national board. Some fourteen cities 
from Buffalo to Baltimore, Pittsburgh to New York, and 
twenty-one towns were represented. Pennsylvania had the 
largest delegation, with sixty-three present, but even Dela- 
ware, the smallest of the states, had sixteen, and West Vir- 
ginia, from outside the region, was represented by the execu- 
tive secretary of the Wheeling League. 

There was a delightful informality about the whole meet- 
ing, and if one were to try to weigh the exact value of such 
a conference it would be leaving out one of the principal 
assets if one were to record only an account of the program. 
The friendliness that characterized it, the sense of co-opera- 
tion, the opportunity it offered a large number of local officers, 
who are not always able to attend the national convention, to 
meet people from outside their own states, and to talk over 
League problems with the officers of the National League are 
assets that one can hardly rate too highly. 

The program was limited to three subjects: “Membership,” 
led by Miss Ely; “Getting Out the Vote,” with Mrs. Cun- 
ningham presiding, and a report on the status of the World 
Court and the work of our Department on International Co- 
operation to Prevent War, by Miss Morgan. Miss Ludington 
carried out her threat of introducing finance into every pro- 
gram, with the result that familiarity is breeding the usual 
consequence, and half our terror of the word is melting away. 

Everyone talked. It was a truly everywoman’s conference. 
Membership became the most thrilling of topics, with rami- 
fications that led into every field of League work. How 
cheering to hear that a finance campaign helps in memberships, 
that service rendered the community in the form of question- 
naires, candidates’ meetings, etc., results in memberships, and 
that membership drives themselves are useful because they 
train in team work! Then, above everything else, publicity 
was emphasized. Miss Mills, chairman of publicity of West 
Chester County, told of the work of her committee of twelve 
women, in the different towns of the county, who each week 
determine the publicity program and see that “releases” get to 
all the papers every Monday morning. She urged that we 
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systematize our publicity, for publicity would mean member- 
ship. It was a most delightful morning. Membership became 
not an end in itself but the by-product of service, and then we 
were bidden not to hide our light in a bushel but to advertise 
it to the world. To add to the general joy of the occasion, the 
sun came out, luncheon was held on the lawn, and newspaper 
men came and took our pictures for the sake of publicity. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Cunningham led the discussion on 
getting out the vote, which means convincing nearly half of 
the adults in the United States that a republican form of 
government cannot be successful without the intelligent co- 
operation of the individual. True to our all-party policy, 
committee women of both parties, members of the League, 
took active part in the discussion. A note of warning of the 
absolute necessity that our workers maintain a complete im- 
partiality when working for the League was struck. Mrs. 
Ingalls, of New Jersey, urged that we go to every organization 
of women, explain our program and the necessity for this cam- 
paign, and that we make every possible effort to supply them 
with speakers. 

During the morning we decided that membership is de- 
pendent on service; in the afternoon Mrs. Cunningham pointed 
the way to our next big job, and then Miss Morgan gave us 
a bird’s-eye view of one of our departments at work in Wash- 
ington, pushing that part of our program which calls for the 
entrance of the United States into the World Court. I am 
sure that those who heard Miss Morgan speak of the work 
of our committee in Washington this winter left the confer- 
ence with the feeling that of course we must give to other 
women the chance to share in this work, that membership in 
the League of Women Voters is a distinction and an oppor- 
tunity. I am sure, too, that she gave us an inspiration that 
however big the task of getting out the vote may seem, it is 
sure of success in the hands of an organization so dauntless 
in spirit and so shrewd in judgment as the League has proved 
itself in working for the great cause of International Co- 
operation to Prevent War. The conference closed with a 
unanimous vote to have another in the fall. 

FLORENCE Harrison. 


League Planks at Conventions 


HE National League proved itself a forceful adjunct 

to the body politic at Cleveland during the Republican 
national convention. The forcefulness of the League is best 
illustrated by the fact that the gist of every one of its sug- 
gested planks was included in the Republican platform. The 
League conducted its convention work from headquarters in 
the Hollenden Hotel, and members of the Cleveland and 
Ohio Leagues assisted national representatives in keeping open 
house. 

The official delegation included Miss Julia Lathrop, of 
Chicago, first vice-president; Mrs. Ann Webster, of New 
Mexico, social hygiene chairman; Miss Ruth Morgan, of 
New York, third vice-president; Miss Gladys Pyle, assistant 
secretary of state of South Dakota; Mrs. James W. Mor- 
risson, of Chicago; Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight, of Minneap- 
olis, and Mrs. Craig Miller, president of the Michigan 
League and an alternate-at-large to the convention. ‘They 
presented the League’s planks and argued for them before the 
convention resolutions committee. 

One of the memorable events for League members was a 
luncheon given by the Cleveland League, June 9, when more 
than 700 women, including many convention delegates and 
alternates, were guests. At the speakers’ table were Miss 
Belle Sherwin, Miss Lathrop, Miss Morgan, Miss Elizabeth 
Hauser, Mrs. Morrisson, Miss Pyle, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. 
Webster, Mrs. McKnight, Miss Gertrude Ely and Miss 
a bil Burton, president of the Ohio League. Mrs. Anderson 

. Waid, chairman of the Cleveland League, presided. 

we this writing, little can be reported of League work 
at the Democratic convention beyond the statement that head- 
quarters were maintained at the Waldorf-Astoria, the same 
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planks presented to the Republican Party were given to 
the Democratic platform-builders, and a special delegation, 
headed by Mrs. Solon Jacobs, of Alabama, former vice- 
president and a one-time member of the Democratic National 
Committee, pleaded for the League’s planks. A more detailed 
account will be given in the next issue—ANNE WILLIAMS. 


Leagues and League Work 

EFORE registration season opened, the Minneapolis 
League made a survey of a number of residence districts 

in their city, and, finding too many women ready with excuses 
for neglect of registration, actually loaded a registration booth 
on a bright green motor truck and took it to every house- 
wife’s door. Miss Emily Child and Mrs. J. T. Neadle were 
the authorized registration clerks in charge of the traveling 
booth, and a League detachment went along to ring doorbells 
and tell every woman the booth was waiting at her door. The 
oldest voter registered by the League squadron was Mrs. 
Sarah Woolford, who will vote at the age of 97 for the first 
One hundred thousand circulars giving registration 
private 





time. 
information were distributed through public and 
school children and settlement houses. 

HE Rockland County (New York) League held a most 

successful afternoon school of politics on June 5 at the 
home of Mrs. Stephen Smith in Spring Valley. The county 
leader, Mrs. Paul Clerke, presided and the speakers were the 
state senator from Rockland and Richmond counties, the 
Rockland assemblyman, the superintendent of Spring Valley 
schools and Mrs. Frank Bethel, chairman of the state League’s 
Committee on Citizenship Training. The Rockland League 
is already working with the county vice-chairmen of both 
major political parties in preparation for a great get-out-the- 
vote campaign in the fall, using the plan prepared by the 
state League. 


RS. J. M. WALLACE, of the Atlanta (Georgia) 

League, brought in seventy new members in the recent 
membership drive and won the prize, a little silver loving 
cup, offered for the largest score made by an individual. As 
captain of the squad which collectively brought in the largest 
vumber of new members, Mrs. R. L. Turman won the large 
loving cup, which remains the property of the Atlanta League 
and will be competed for each year. The names of this year’s 
Winning squad are engraved on the cup and squads of each 
succeeding year will be added. 


ISS BLANCHE SWAYNE is the new executive secre- 

tary of the Delaware League and her appointment is 
considered an exceptionally happy event, for she knows all 
parts of the state and is eminently fitted for her new work. 
For three years she was assistant secretary to the Delaware 
Consumers’ League, for one year in the Federal Employment 
Bureau (in charge of professional workers), and for two 
years state investigator for the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, and she is liked as widely as she is known. 


UARTERLY meeting of the Montgomery County 

(New York) League brought about one hundred dele- 
gates from Little Falls, Canajoharie, Fort Plain, and other 
towns to St. Johnsville,s May 22. Mrs. F. M. Bennett, 
county feader, presided. Mrs. Joseph Gavit talked on get- 
out-the-vote work, Mrs. F. A. Vanderlip on the World Court 
and on the rural school bill, Mr. Carlton Horn on the Near 
East relief work, and the assistant superintendent of schools 
in Amsterdam, Miss Springsteed, on immigrant education. 


RS. HELEN BROOKS DAVIS has been made chair- 

man of the Saginaw (Michigan) League’s get-out-the- 
vote committee. She will be assisted by Mrs. H. W. Brady 
and ten chairmen of sub-committees. A get-out-the-vote week 
is already in the planning for October, and churches, schools, 
organizations and individuals will be asked to help with it. 
Saginaw County polled 29,634 votes in 1920 and must get 














out 7,409 more than that this year to reach the League quota, 
37,043. 


HE Elkhart (Indiana) League is twice the size it was 
this time last year, the May meeting showed, and during 
the past twelve months, besides doubling, has located in a new 
I.eague house. ‘The officers—Mrs. A. H. Beardsley, presi- 
dent; Miss Helen Boss and Mrs. A. E. Hanson, secretaries, 
and Mrs. W. H. Russell, treasurer—have been 


without a dissenting voice. 
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y OTATING chairmanship is part of the plan the Minne. 


sota League has adopted in its get-out-the-vote work, 
Mrs. James Paige was chairman during May and this month 
Miss Marguerite Wells heads the work. Mrs. J. A. Me. 


Guire, of St. Paul, is July chairman; Miss Rosamond Grant, 


of Faribault, August; Miss Mary Warren, September; Mrs, | 


R. T. Hargreaves, October. 


sé ONSTRUCTIVE Plans for Peace’ was the subject of 

an informing talk which Mrs. Ben Hooper, of Wis- 
consin, made at a recent luncheon of the Iowa League in 
Des Moines. On the same occasion Mrs. Henry Frankel, of 
Des Moines, made a report on the Buffalo convention and on 
the World Court hearings which she left Buffalo early to 
attend in Washington. 


T the organization meeting of the Cattaraugus (New 
York) Assembly District League, in Olean, June 6, the 
headliner of the program was Miss Elizabeth Weber with her 
talk on what women have done with the franchise and her 
personal reminiscences of Mrs. Maud Wood Park, “the 
woman Moses of the National League.” 


HE Utah League held its convention at the Hotel Utah § 
in Salt Lake City, May 13, with Mrs. George H. Dern, § 


acting president, in the chair. Mrs. Walter A. Shockley, 
director of the seventh region, gave a vivid account of the 
National League convention. Election of state League off- 


cers has been postponed until the meeting in early September, | 


66 NE good term deserves another,” the Montclair (New 

Jersey) League believes, and, because of that belief, 
unanimously reélected its board of officers at the annual meet- 
ing, May 9. Mrs. E. S. Wiers is president; Mrs. A. J. 
Steelman, vice-president; Miss Ethel Parsons, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. C. B. Spinney, recording secretary, and Mrs, 
Edmund B. Osborne, treasurer. 


UESDAY, June 3, was the date for the open primary 

at which the United League of Rhode Island, following 
its custom, nominated candidates for League offices. The en- 
dorsement of fifty members is necessary to give a name place 
on a ballot and nominees will be voted for at the convention 
in October. 


ISS JULIA LATHROP, national first vice-president, 

represented the National League at the Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation held in Washington, May 22-24, and was 
appointed a member of the resolutions committee and of the 
committee to deal with outdoor recreation as a factor in child 
welfare. 


RS. JAMES E. CHEESMAN, president of the United 
League of Rhode Island and director of the first 


region, was guest of honor at a fellowship dinner given by f 


the Laconia League, of New Hampshire, May 26, and later 
was chief speaker at the annual state League convention in 
Concord. 


EVENTY per cent of the women voters of Neenah (Wis 
consin) came out to vote in the spring elections. This 
is an increase of twenty-two per cent over the vote of 1922. 
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Get Out the Vote 


Until Election This Page Will Be Devoted to the Get-Out-the-V ote Campaign 





Americans, Awake! 
Tune:—‘Maryland, My Maryland” 


MERICANS, awake and hear, 
Come out and vote, come out and vote! 

The voice of duty sounding clear, 

Come out and vote, come out and vote. 
From ev’ry household, far and near, 
Let all who liberty revere, 
Let all who hold their country dear 

Come out and vote, come out and vote. 


from Golden Gate to Casco Bay, 
Come out and vote, come out and vote. 
Why will you throw your right away? 
Come out and vote, come out and vote. 
The world is watching. Shall it say 
Democracy has lost its sway, 
Democracy is dead today? 
Come out and vote, come out and vote. 


Recall how dear our rights were bought, 
Come out and vote, come out and vote. 
Recall how long the fight was fought, 
Come out and vote, come out and vote. 
Will you come vote, as vote you ought, 
Or has the world right to the thought 
That all the battle was for naught? 
Come out and vote, come out and vote. 


Awake, and hear your country’s call, 
Come out and vote, come out and vote. 
Corruption thrives when polls are small, 
Come out and vote, come out and vote. 
Corruption’s plans come and forestall, 
End rule by half, have rule by all. 
Democracy, you shall not fall! 
We'll come and vote, we'll come and vote! 


The Campaign Textbook 


HE foregoing lines are only one of the campaign songs 

in the new textbook which no League woman who expects 
to help can afford to be without. In addition to the songs, 
there is Mrs. Cheesman’s quotable and brilliant parody on 
the “Charge of the Light Brigade,” called “The Noble Sixty- 
five,” and there are a number of rhymed tags which will not 
only be useful in themselves, but, like the campaign songs, will 
suggest others which League members with the rhyme habit 
may easily supply for local use. 

The forty-page booklet begins with the call to the campaign 
which is Mrs. Park’s appeal made at the Des Moines conven- 
tion. Miss Lathrop’s crisp sentences on the Get-Out-the-Vote 
Game follow. Next comes “Election Day Organization,” 
which, with the “Outline for State Work,” the “Outline for 
Local Work,” the “Campaign Calendar,” the “Campaign 
Chart” and the “Figures for Every State” which show low 
tide in 1920, furnish a complete picture of what may be called 
the technique of getting out the vote. 

Miss Belle Sherwin’s fine article, “The Way to Do It,” 
with which the booklet ends, furnishes the inspiration and the 
spirit, and Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser’s prize article, “How to 
Get Out the Vote,” is equally compounded of technique and 
spirit. Especially helpful are the suggestions contained in 
“Glimpses of State Campaigns” and the full picture given by 
the Norfolk League in ‘Norfolk Tells How.” 

“Let Mother Goose Help You” is a page of rhymes which 
will set everybody to adding to the list, and “Sample Fliers” 
is a page of challenges to all League women who can turn out 
striking advertising copy. A list of co-operating organizations 





is given; the joint letter of Mrs. Park, Mrs. Blair and Mrs. 
Upton, calling on all good Americans to vote, is reprinted, 
and the rules, or rule, governing the competition for the silver 
loving cup are printed. The national League requires merely 
that the state League which wishes to enter the competition 
file notice to that effect at national headquarters before Octo- 
ber 1, with the state plan of campaign. There are no other 
conditions. “The League in the state which shows this year 
the largest percentage of increase in the vote over the vote of 
1920 will hold the cup until some other League takes it away. 

A more satisfactory guide to method, with plenty of matter 
—‘‘Things You Can Say” will be useful to all speakers— 
could not be compiled, and the editor, Mrs. Minnie Fisher 
Cunningham, has every reason to be proud of her job. Ten 
copies of the book will be sent to each state president and on 
request twenty-five more will be sent her, all gratis. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained at fifteen cents the copy or a 
dollar and a half the dozen. Everybody is advised to order 
early, for the first edition is not inexhaustible. 


Reports From the Field 
RS. GEORGE GELLHORN is chairman of the St. 


Louis (Missouri) League’s get-out-the-vote committee 
and ‘fired her first gun” by having a luncheon with more than 
three hundred guests at the Hotel Statler, May 23. Men and 
women representing various loca! organizations were asked to 
make three-minute talks and therein suggest plans for the 
work. Chancellor Hadley, of Washington University, made 
the principal address, and. some of the organizations repre- 
sented were: Advertising Club; American Legion; Associated 
industries; Missouri Bar Association; Board of Religious 
Organizations; Chamber of Commerce; City Club; Catholic 
Women’s League; College Club; Council of Jewish Women; 
Convention and Publicity Bureau; Women’s Democratic 
Club; Order of Railroad Conductors’ Wives; Elks; St. Louis 
Safety Council; Women’s Chamber of Commerce; W. C. T. 
U., and the Town Club. A second luncheon on June 3 at 
the Chamber of Commerce followed, and additional organiza- 
tions which sent representatives were the American Institute 
of Banking and the political party committees. The State 
League’s twenty-five-dollar contest for the best plan for get- 
ting-out-the-vote closed July 1. Dean Isador Loeb, of the 
state university; N. T. Gentry, of Columbia, and Thomas 
Walker, editor of The School and Community, are judges. 


INNESOTA is making effective use of the thermometer 

idea in a flier entitled ‘““The Thermometer of Civic 
Spirit.” The degrees with their numbers are drawn at the 
left side of the sheet and opposite them the names of counties 
are arranged according to the vote cast in 1920. Ramsey 
County, in which is situated the capital of the state, stands at 
fifty degrees of civic spirit, and Hennepin, with Minneapolis 
in it, is only a few degrees higher in the scale. The design 
of the dodger is one readily adaptable to the uses of other 
states and Minnesota should not be allowed to monopolize it. 


OTERS who live in Newark, New Jersey, will hear a 

new response when they take down their telephone re- 
ceivers on election day—and perhaps on an earlier day. In- 
stead of the customary, “Number, please?” the telephone 
operators of Newark are going to help the get-out-the-vote 
campaign by saying, “Have you voted?” Mrs. Percy Ingalls 
is chairman of the state central committee which is in charge 
of the state League’s get-out-the-vote campaign. 
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More About the Democrats 


the Democratic convention in New 


[ AST time we said that plans for 


York were going forward. Now, on 
the twentieth, the convention is almost 
here. The city is in gala dress—flags 
flutter from above doorways, or are 
festooned at windows and arches, and 
cluster on the electric-light poles. New 
lights appear every day—first a scaffold- 
ing to pique the curiosity, and then a 
gay string of blue, white and orange 
bulbs, or a row of huge reflectors. We 
know, for we’ve watched them emerge. 

Four hundred and seventy-six women 
in official capacity is the figure published 
—146 delegates, 38 district delegates, 78 
alternates, and 214 district alternates. 
New York leads the list with 48 women, 


and Missouri comes second with 30. 
Massachusetts almost tied with 28. 
Louisiana and Florida are the “black 


sheep,” for they failed to name a woman 
delegate. In South Dakota the pri- 
maries were held so early in December 
that no woman had filed. The South 
is well represented, however. Mrs. 
Emma Guy Cromwell, secretary of the 
state of Kentucky, and one of the lead- 


ing women parliamentarians in the 
country, will be here. Mrs. Benton 
McMillin, Democratic national com- 


mitteewoman from Tennessee ; Mrs. Sam 
Phillips, of Memphis, and Miss Harriet 
Morehead Berry, of North Carolina, 
are also on the list of prominent women 
arrivals. 

Headquarters for women will be at 
the Madison Square Galleries, Mrs. 
Emily Newell Blair in charge. Miss 
Elisabeth Marbury and her committee of 
nine for arrangements have headquarters 
at the Hotel Astor, and their service 
sounds limitless. 

The next issue will tell the conven- 
tion story. 


Mrs. Upton for Congress 


N the last Crr1zEN we reported ru- 

mors to the effect that Mrs. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton, recently vice-chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Republican National Committee, would 
run for Congress. These rumors have 
now been confirmed, and Mrs. Upton 
will run in the Republican primaries for 
nomination to Congress from the Nine- 
teenth District of Ohio. 


The League’s New Department 
HE LEAGUE OF NATIONS is 


to have a new special department 


to handle all matters concerning the pro- 
tection of children. 


Heretofore this 


Calendar 
SIFTY-FIRST annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work—June 
25 to July 2, at Toronto, Canada. 
Seventeenth annual convention of the 
American Home Economics Association— 


June 30 to July 4, at Buffalo, New York. 
The ’Sconset Summer School—July 13 to 
September 21, at Siasconset, on Nantucket 


Island, Massachusetts, under the direction of 
Frederic C. Howe. 

Meeting of the 
Women’s Association—Juls 

Sixth annual convention of the National 
Federation of and Professional 
Women’s Clubs—July 21-26, at West Baden 
Springs, Indiana. 

Third Conference of the International Fed- 
eration ot University Women—July 28 to 
August 1, Christiania, Norway. 

Annual conference of the American Prison 
Association—August 15-22, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Third 


International Medical 
13-18, London. 


business 


Women’s Activities Exhibit—Sep- 
tember 22-27, Hotel Commodore, New 
York. The Exhibit is held under the aus- 
pices of the New York League of Business 
and Professional Women. 








work has been done by the International 
Association for the Promotion of Child 
Welfare, which has been functioning in 


Brussels under the auspices of thirty 
governments and various national or- 


ganizations. 
Habit Clinics 
die EMPERS CURED” might be a 
slogan for the Community Health 

Association of Boston, which Dr. D. A. 
Thom, Director, started in 1921. The 
Association has habit clinics which at- 
tempt to correct the undesirable conduct 
or personality defects of children under 
their care, and to promote mental 
health. Only 19 out of 130 children 
have not responded to treatment for 
temper tantrums, destructiveness, pug- 
nacity and shyness, delinquency and 
acute personality changes. 
In the Reichstag 

HE new Reichstag has returned 

only nineteen women to its fold, as 
compared with thirty-five in the old 
body. Nine of these belong to the 
Social-Democratic Party, two to the 
Democratic Party, two to the German 
People’s Party, two to the Communist, 
two to the Center (Roman Catholic 
Party), two to the German National 
Party. Most of these women were 
members of the old Reichstag. 
Prohibition in England 

T the forty-eighth annual meeting 

of the National British Women’s 
Temperance Association at Kingsway 
Hall, London, a resolution was passed 
entreating the government to introduce 
a measure giving the people of each dis- 


trict the power to prevent the sale of 
Lady Lawson pre- 
Mrs. Wintringham, representing 
166 districts, gave her loyal support; 
Hopkins Morris, promoter of the Welsh 


intoxicating drink. 
sided. 


Local Option Bill, urged that the reso- 
lution be made even stronger, and that 
the sale of intoxicating drink be pro- 
hibited outright. 
The Berry Schools 

*HE Berry School for Girls, at 

Rome, Georgia, is to have a $100,- 
000 building in honor of all mothers, 
to be known as “Mothers’ Building.” 
The enterprise is being backed by a 
group of prominent Atlanta women, 
who mean to make their gift anony- 
mous. The Berry Schools for boys and 
girls of the mountains, started by Mar- 
tha Berry, are doing a wonderful—and 
well-known—work. 
Norway's Citizenship 

INCE we published the status of 

“Married Women’s Citizenship” in 
the April 19 CiTizeNn, a bill has been 
brought before the Storting, the govern- 
ing body of Norway. The bill pro- 
poses that a Norwegian woman married 
to an alien shall lose her citizenship only 
when she moves out of the country. She 
may thus be a citizen of two countries if 
the law of her husband’s country de- 
mands that she take his nationality. 
American women marrying Norwegians 
become Norwegians as well as Ameri- 
can citizens, but lose their American 
citizenship after living two years in 
Norway. Identical bills have been in- 
troduced into the parliaments of Sweden 
and Denmark. 


On a College Board 


HIO State University has its first 
woman member of the board of 
trustees. She is Mrs. Alma W. Patter- 
son, of Columbus, a graduate of O. S. 
U. Mrs. Patterson was appointed by 
Governor Donahey to fill a vacancy on 


the board. 


Christian World Relations 

UNE 14 to June 20 were the dates 

for the Institute for a Christian 
Basis of World Relations, held at Vassar 
College, which, as the name implies, had 
as its object an intimate understanding 
of what measures can be taken to place 
world relationship on a Christian basis. 
The Institute was attended by many 
leading experts on international relations 
from all over the country. Dr. James 
T. Shotwell, of Columbia; Professor W. 
Carson Ryan, of Swarthmore; Professor 


Alfred Sheffield, of Wellesley ; James G. 
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McDonald, of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, are some of the names to be 
found on the list. Among the organiza- 
tions represented were: The League of 
Women Voters, Y. W. C. A., Confer- 
ence on Economic Factors in Interna- 
tional Relations, Council of Women for 
Home Missions, W. C. T. U., Women’s 
Committee for Law Enforcement, and 
the American Association of University 
Women. A novel plan which was 
worked out by the women directing the 
Institute eliminated all speeches ; sessions 
were run on the question-and-answer 
basis, the delegates taking part in all 


discussit ns. 
American Opera 


EARLY a year ago we told some- 

thing about the Opera in Our 
Language Foundation, Inc., of Chicago. 
At that time it was affiliated with the 
David Bispham Memorial Fund—a 
fund to assist American composers and 
to keep alive the name of David Bis- 
pham. Now at the end of three years, 
the two organizations have combined 
and are known as the American Opera 
Society of Chicago. The growth of the 
American opera has been slow, but Mrs. 
Archibald Freer, national chairman of 
the America Opera Society, sees encour- 
agement in its added yearly success. 





A Working Women’s Convention 
‘g*HE National Women’s Trade 


Union League of America has just 
closed its Ninth Biennial Convention— 
the New York League acting as hostess. 
Actual dates were from June 16 to 21, 
and in those six days a great deal of 
ground was covered. Among the speak- 
ers were John Sullivan, president of 
the New York Central Trades and 
Labor Council; Bernard L. Shientag, 
Industrial Commissioner, State of New 
York; Samuel Gompers; Fannia Cohn, 
vice-president of the International Gar- 
ment Workers Union; Professor John 
Dewey, of Columbia University; 
Frances Perkins, member of the Indus- 
trial Board of the State of New York, 
and Spencer Miller, Jr., secretary of the 
Workers Educational Bureau. 

The League was organized in 1903 
in Boston. Since then it has spread to 
Alabama, in the South, and as far west 
as the Pacific Coast. It has as its pro- 
gram—the eight-hour day, a living wage, 
protection for life and limb in industry, 
and decent working conditions. 

At this convention the League passed 
a resolution to effect a more concerted 
and vigorous measure of protection to 
women in industry; to withdraw from 
the International Federation of Work- 
ing Women, now absorbed in the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions at 
Amsterdam; to maintain direct relations 
with the constituent bodies of working 
women in the different European coun- 
tries, but to confine its group affiliations 
with the growing labor movements 


among women in Latin-America and the 
Orient; to oppose the equal rights 
amendment. The conference also de- 
manded the ratification of the child 
labor amendment to the Constitution by 
the states, requested added appropria- 
tions for the Women’s Bureau, to extend 
its work to married women in industry; 
additional attention by the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education to home 
economics; enforcement of the merit 
system in the civil service, with equal 
pay for women performing equal work, 
and the establishment of a Federal De- 
partment of Education according to the 
Sterling-Reed bill. The League en- 
dorsed the draft treaty of disarmament 
and security submitted by the American 
committee of experts, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the outlawry of war. 

Maud Swartz, of the Typographical 
Union of New York, was reélected presi- 
dent; Rose Schneidermann, president of 
the New York Women’s Trade Union 
League, was elected vice-president, and 
Elizabeth Christman, of the Glove 
Workers’ Union in Chicago, secretary. 


Charlotte L. Peirce 


T rarely happens that one who joined 
the ranks at the beginning of a great 
social crusade survives to hear the shout 
of victory at the end. In the suffrage 
movement this distinction belonged only 
to Mrs. Charlotte L. Peirce, of Phila- 
delphia, who died on March 14 at the 
age of ninety-four. 

“You want to know about my con- 
nection with suffrage?” said Mrs. 
Peirce, in response to a question some 
months before her death. ‘Well, it be- 
gan with the first suffrage meeting in 
this country—at Seneca Falls, New 
York, in July, 1848. I was teaching at 
Waterloo, four miles away, and a party 
of us decided to hire a carriage and 
drive over. ‘The announcement of the 
meeting was issued by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Lucretia Mott, who were 
the speakers; after the addresses, a peti- 
tion was circulated among the audience 
asking the government to grant women 
the right to vote, and all present were 
urged to sign it. So convincing had 
been the speakers’ arguments that I 
think everyone in the room signed. I 
know I did, and I have been an ardent 
suffragist ever since. I was only eight- 
een at the time, and the youngest present. 

“Elizabeth Cady Stanton was the 
moving spirit in those first years. 
Susan B. Anthony, whose name is now 
the most widely known of all the suf- 
frage workers, was not at that first meet- 
ing; it was later that she became so 
Later I 


prominent. I knew her well. 
also knew Lucretia Mott. 
“T have lived to see great progress 


along humane as well as political lines. 
Much of this improvement has been 
brought about by the efforts of women.” 

Suffrage was not Mrs. Peirce’s only 
interest. She was one of the founders, 
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and for sixteen years treasurer of the 
New Century Club of Philadelphia, the 
first of a long line of clubs of its kind. 
For many years she was chairman of its 
Legal Protection Committee, which aids 
women workers to recover money un- 
justly withheld from them. 

She never liked the limelight; had she 
felt otherwise her name would have 
been more familiar to suffragists. So 
unassuming was she that her name re- 
ceived little mention even in the reports 
of the celebration of suffrage’s seventy- 
fifth birthday at Seneca Falls, last July. 

AGNEs L. Tay.or. 

An Apology 
eg ag are useless, but apologies 

can be most sincere—and we want 
to make one now to both Mrs. William 
H. Good and Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank. 
In the last issue, on page +, these two 
photographs were interchanged—Mrs. 
Good is called Mrs. Fairbank, and vice 
versa. Won't you please glance back 
and mentally change them for us? 


In the World of Art 

HE National Association of Wom- 
ye Painters and Sculptors has held 
its annual meeting. Emily Nichols 
Hatch was reélected president, and the 
other officers remain the same. Mrs. 
Oliver Harriman has been added to the 
list of honorary vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Henry Lang and Brenda Putnam were 
elected to the Advisory Board. 


A New College President 


HE Constantinople Women’s Col- 

lege—the oldest women’s college in 
the Near East—has a new president. 
She is Kathryn Newell Adams, who has 
been a member of the faculty since 1920. 
Miss Adams is a Radcliffe graduate, and 
before going to the Near East was dean 
of women at Beloit College. She re- 
places Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, who 
spent fifty-three years in educational 
service in Turkey. 


India’s Social Conference 


HE second session of the United 

Provinces Social Conference of 
India, which, since last year, has become 
an adjunct of the Provincial Liberal 
Conference, was lately held in Allaha- 
bad. A number of Hindu women took 
a lively interest in the proceedings, and 
the conference was presided over by 
Mrs. Jwala Prasad—a victory indeed, 
for it is the first time that a social confer- 
ence has been guided by a woman. Two 
important and progressive resolutions 
were passed. The first declared the aim 
of the social reform movement—‘‘social 
reconstruction based on principles of 
justice, freedom, and equality, and of 
social purity, by doing away with all 
artificial distinctions based on birth or 
sex.” ‘The second urged the removal of 
the disabilities under which the so-called 
depressed classes of India labor. 





General Dawes 
(Continued from page 10) 
neer,” to quote his own description; at 
twenty-one received his law degree from 

Cincinnati Law School. 

Practised law at Lincoln, Nebraska 
(the Nebraska delegation voted solidly 
for him at Cleveland), and acquired in- 
terests in public utilities throughout the 
state. Many inhabitants of Lincoln 
boast of having rubbed shoulders with 
“Charlie Dawes” in those early days of 
his career, and recall his public debates 
with William Jennings Bryan on the 
free silver question. 

Active in the McKinley campaign of 
1896, and appointed Comptroller of the 
Currency, in which office he served from 
1898 to 1901. 

Returned to Illinois to organize the 
Central Trust Company, which he 
headed as president until 1921, when he 
became chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

War-time service in France from 1917 
to 1919, where he had a position of 
great responsibility, although he always 
regretted General Pershing’s determina- 
tion to utilize his business and executive 
ability “behind the lines.” From Gen- 
eral Purchasing Agent for the A. E. F., 
to whom everyone with army supplies 
to buy brought his schedule of require- 
ments for approval, he rose to the direc- 
tion of purchasing activities for the allied 
armies, as head of an inter-allied board 
for co-ordination of supplies—a job of 
almost herculean proportions. 

Called by President Harding to be 
Director of the Budget in 1921. His 
experiences in getting the budget system 
off to a running start he details in his 
book, “The First Year of the Budget 
System in the United States.” 

Recalled from his private banking 
business in the winter of 1924 to head 
the committee of experts appointed by 
the Reparations Commission to examine 
into the state of German finances and 
draw up a plan of reparation payments. 

The element of uncertainty in the 
prognostications about Dawes is due to 
the anomalies he presents. He simply 
refuses to stay put in a category. Suf- 
fice it to say that the possibility of a 
rapprochement with the La Follette 
forces of radical reform, which it was 
rumored would follow the nomination 
of Judge Kenyon or Senator Borah, was 
completely destroyed by the choice of 
Dawes. Organized labor is, according 
to officials at headquarters here, “as 
much opposed to him as they were op-. 
posed to Calvin Coolidge in 1920.” 
Voters who recall Mr. Gompers’s cam- 
paign broadsides against the Republican 
ticket because of the “possibility of Mr. 
Coolidge succeeding to the Presidency” 
will realize the extent of that opposition. 
This is based upon his alleged affiliations 
with Wall Street, and his opposition to 
union labor. The Minute Men of the 








Constitution, a patriotic organization 
which he formed in May, 1923, is 
pledged to work for the inclusion of an 
open-shop plank in the party platforms; 
at least that is the way labor leaders in- 
terpret the declaration of the organiza- 
tion that “the right of a citizen to work 
without unlawful interference is as 
sacred as the right of a citizen to cease 
work whether he is or is not a member 
of a labor or other organization.” Dawes 
is the guide and animating spirit of the 
Minute Men of the Constitution, which 
now numbers over 20,000 members. 
Their platform, labor claim, 
means death to organized labor and the 
right to strike, and government protec- 
tion of strike-breakers. Mr. Gompers 
suggests that “General Dawes put on a 
black shirt and call himself Mussolini.” 
The Minute Men have been praised, on 
the other hand, by the Chicago Tribune 
and other Dawes supporters as ‘an 
American Fascisti without the function 
of intimidation or force, formed for 
the purpose of building up respect for 
the Constitution.” The organization is 
claimed to be “anti-Red and anti-Ku 
Klux.” 

Balanced against his war record, which 
shows a rise from the rank of rookie to 
Brigadier-General, and his valiant de- 
fense of the American army record be- 
fore the Congressional Committee, is his 
stand in opposition to the bonus. This 
must be considered in estimating the sol- 
dier vote; although the fact that the 
bonus is now a dead issue is in his favor 
here. 

A great deal is being written as this 
goes to press about ‘‘Dawes swinging the 
farmer vote.’ Whether the farmer will 
take a long enough view to see the 
Dawes report in its relation to American 
agriculture is a question. In farm prob- 
lems or legislation as such, General 
Dawes has never expressed particular 
interest. 

Another interesting factor in the situ- 
ation is his advocacy of the League of 
Nations. When he returned from 
France in 1919 he ardently supported 
ratification of the Versailles treaty and 
the League of Nations Covenant. 

There are anecdotes innumerable clus- 
tered about General Dawes’ name. 
Probably the dearest to the heart of his 
war-time associates is connected with his 
ability as a musician—for this ‘“hard- 
headed” banker and business man is a 
composer and musician of more than 
amateur rank. It is told of him that at 
one time he was trying with no success 
to get eight hundred horses from Gen- 
eral Rudkin, a British officer. He hap- 
pened into a Paris café where Rudkin 
was dining one evening. On a sugges- 
tion from a friend, he approached the 
leader of the orchestra, picked up an in- 
strument and began to play, reading the 
music at sight. General Rudkin and his 
party, entranced by the music, kept 
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Dawes playing almost all night. He got 
the eight hundred horses the next day. 

The first hint of his ability as a mu- 
sician came to many Washingtonians 
when, in a concert here in the winter of 
1922, Kreisler played one of his com- 
positions—‘‘Melody.” General Dawes 
plays music as well as he writes it, and 
one of the joys of his intimate circle of 
friends is to gather at the Dawes home 
on Sunday afternoons when he brings 
out his violin. 

There is one problem which causes 
much wagging of heads. It is this: 
How is a man of the “high voltage 
power” of General Dawes, whose driv- 
ing energy is his outstanding character- 
istic, going to subside into the calm and 
quiet of the Vice-Presidency ? How is he, 
who has always and at any time ex- 
pressed fully and forcibly his ideas on 
any subject, going to sit in tongue-tied 
state as presiding officer of the Senate? 


First Aid to the Fainting 


3y GULIELMA F. ALsop 
College Physician at Barnard 


FTEN when a mother goes 
into a darkened room at night 
and stands at the crib where 
a child is sleeping, a wave 
of fear forces her to stoop 

swiftly and listen for the almost im- 
perceptible breathing. She touches the 
child’s forehead, feels it warm and soft 
and living beneath her hand, and goes 
away reassured. So near is sleep to death; 
vet nearer is unconsciousness. What has 
reassured the mother—warmth, the faint 
sound of breathing—is not present to 
reassure us when we kneel beside an un- 
conscious person. And yet we must 
know enough to be reassured, for other- 
wise we will do exactly the wrong thing 
for the patient. 

There are four usual causes of uncon- 
sciousness: alcoholism, apoplexy, opium 
poisoning and fainting. 

A person faints because there is too 
little blood circulating in the brain to 
preserve consciousness. ‘This loss may 
come from two causes, utterly different, 
necessitating two different kinds of treat- 
ment; the one an actual loss of blood 
from out the body of the patient, the 
other ptosis, the sudden drop of a great 
mass of blood from the circulation to the 
great abdominal veins. Unconsciousness 
from actual loss of blood is the more 
dangerous; fainting, the more usual. 

’ When a person faints she falls to the 
floor. One has a natural instinct to drag 
her up to a sitting position. Leave her 
alone. Let her lie out flat on the floor 
until she comes to. Feel her pulse, listen 
to her respiration, then wait. Generally 
the person comes to in a few moments. 
Fanning with cold air, wiping off the 
face with a cloth wet in cold water, 
holding smelling salts under the nostrils, 
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are all methods of hastening return to 


consciousness. 


Such fainting may be caused by 
fatigue, heat, shock, anything which 


lessens the tone of the muscles of blood 
vessels and abdomen. It is much more 
apt to happen in a weak, fat and flabby 
person with no muscular strength in the 
abdominal walls. Such fainting is un- 
pleasant but not dangerous. The pulse 
is worst at the moment of losing con- 
sciousness and begins to improve almost 
at once. This is one very important 
distinguishing mark between fainting 
from blood ptosis and fainting from ac- 
tual loss of blood. 

If a person has fainted from loss of 
blood, a doctor should be called at once. 
If, after an accident, an unconscious per- 
son is found lying with a thin stream of 
blood trickling over face or clothing, 
don’t wait to examine the person or to 
debate what to do first. Send for the 
doctor. Take no chances. Then search 
very gently, disturbing the patient as 
little as possible, for the source of the 
bleeding and stop it by pressure until the 
doctor arrives. 

In the city getting a doctor or a hos- 


pital ambulance is comparatively simple. 
A policeman will always call one. In 
the country the first-aider may have 
more to do than merely to staunch the 
bleeding by pressure. If an artery in an 
arm or leg has been torn, the bleeding 
may have to be stopped by the applica- 
tion of a tourniquet. For that a garter 
is the best first-aid material. Slip it on 
the limb, above the bleeding, and tighten 
it by twisting around a stick until the 
bleeding stops. In the country one is 
face to face with the rather dreadful 
alternative of leaving an unconscious 
patient alone or of staying with him, un- 
able to do anything to help. No general 
rule can be given for such cases. Exter- 
nal bleeding displays itself. A far more 
dangerous bleeding is internal bleeding 
when no sign of the injury presents itself 
except a profound and deepening uncon- 
sciousness. In any case of bleeding the 
pulse will steadily grow worse, becoming 
thin, irregular, very rapid, until it is 
barely perceptible. The skin will be a 
deadly white, and covered with sweat. 
Nature herself has'a mechanism to 
stop the bleeding by the formation of a 
clot in the torn opening of the blood 
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vessel, unless the spurting jet of blood is 


too forceful. Rest, warmth, absolute 
stillness of the body to slow the heart 
beat, will aid in the formation of the 
clot. 

Of the other three less frequent causes 
of unconsciousness, alcoholism betrays 
itself by breath and complexion. Its best 
treatment is prolonged unconsciousness. 

The unconsciousness of a stroke, for 
which nothing can be done at the mo- 
ment but to provide absolute quiet, and, 
the unconsciousness of opium poisoning, 
which demands immediate, active, stren- 
uous treatment, can be distinguished by 
the size of the pupils of the eye. Lift each 
eyelid of the patient gently and flash a 
candle or an electric torch into the eye. 
The pupils of an opium eye will be small 
as pin points and will not change under 
the light. Call a doctor at once. The 
opium case must be aroused by all means 
possible. 

Dash cold water into the patient’s face 
(do not soak the clothes and chill the 
entire body), begin artificial respiration 
and make the patient talk. As soon as 
the patient can swallow, give strong, 


black coffee. 


The Bookshelf— By M. A. 


ERHAPS the most difficult 
book to review is the utterly 
delightful one written by a 
person whom you much ad- 
mire. Adjectives pile them- 
selves in your path and trip up your 
unwary feet. Enthusiastic adverbs buzz 
around your head and distract your 
mind until, panicky, you brush them all 
away with a scolding, ““Now we must 
be firm and cold about this.” And then 
the glow of admiration inside you starts 
a regular pine-shaving fire, and you are 
consumed with delight over the person 
and the book, the person of the book, 
and the book of the person. Finally 
you turn on the ice water of cold judg- 
ment and write something like this: 
“‘Footlights and Spotlights, by Mr. 
Otis Skinner, is the most charming auto- 
biography of the year. As its title indi- 
cates, it contains the high, and low, 
lights of its author’s forty-six years on 
the American stage. Such theatrical he- 
roes, and heroines, as Edwin Booth and 
Mary Anderson, Lawrence Barrett and 
Madame Janauschek play fine réles and 
walk as human beings in its pages. Its 
illustrations are a wonderful set of his- 
toric photographs. But the heart of 
the book, the thing that gives it warm 
life, is the personality of its author on 
every page. His prose is as gay and 
wistful, as wise and as tender, as simple 
and as subtly complex as the roles he 
has portrayed. The tragedy of Shylock, 
the honor of Philippe Bridou, the cun- 


ning of Hajj, the tender sentimentality 








© Eric Stahlberg 


Speaking of poetry, the photograph 
above shows two in one family—Grace 
Hazard Conkling and her thirteen-year- 
old daughter. Mrs. Conkling is assistant 
professor of English at Smith College, and 
has contributed poetry to many magazines 
for many years. She is the author of 
“Afternoons of April’ and “Wilderness 
Songs." From the first day when little 
Hilda came to her and said, “Mother, I 
have made a song for you,’ Mrs. Conkling 
managed to scribble down the child's 
poems as they came, without the child's 
knowing it. It is only recently that Hilda 
has begun to write her poems down her- 
self. Sometimes she makes several poems 
in a day, and then there are intervals 
when she does not make any for weeks. 
Two volumes have been  published— 


“‘Poems by a Little Girl’ and “Shoes of 
the Wind.” 

Still more women writers await their 
turn in the Bookshelf's picture gallery. 


of Mister Antonio, and the vigorous 
wisdom of Sancho Panza play through 
the book. With all this goes a very 
honest revelation of the growth of that 
art which has won for Mr. Skinner the 
preéminent place he holds on the Ameri- 
can stage and in the hearts of American 
audiences. It is an art which involved 
the learning of many things, constant 
hard work, a capacity for detail that is 
tremendous, a truly saving sense of hu- 
mor, and a power of character concep- 
tion which welded it all together.” 

The autobiography of Maria Jeritza, 
prima donna soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, is the story of a 
beautiful, determined child with a glori- 
ous voice and a love of fairy tales. She 
calls it “Sunlight and Song,’ and there 
is no shadow in the book. Even the 
death of her beloved Emperor Franz 
Joseph and the fall of her so nice Haps- 
burg family seem pasteboard tragedies, 
leaving no permanent scar of sadness. 
The book is pleasant reading, full of 
Austrian court life, operatic successes, 
details behind the scenes, and pictures of 
Madame Jeritza in various réles. One 
is sure her press agent approved it. 

Pleasant, pedestrian poetry, verse, and 
a handful of flaming jewels are poured 
into four slim volumes. Glenn Dres- 
bach has been writing poetry of the 
Southwest for some years. His new 
volume, “The Enchanted Mesa,” has a 
curious quality of subconscious dislike of 
the very country which supposedly in- 
spires him. He grows lyrical in tropic 
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Panama, and tender over orchards and 
gardens, but his desert songs have a 
weary disillusioned sadness that may be 
a legitimate part of the desert he sees, 
but which is not the dominant note in 
the true desert lover. Perhaps this hid- 
den conflict is responsible for the fact 
that his poetry is a flat plain cut with 
arroyos, seldom rising to a hill, and 
never to a heaven-touching peak. 

“The Skyline Trail’ is also Western 
verse, but of very different country. 
Oregon and northern California, Mon- 
tana and the Rockies have limbered the 
pen of Mary Carolyn Davies. The re- 
sults are decidedly streaky, ranging all 
the way from “Ride ’er, Cowboy, let ’er 
buck!” in an absurd rockinghorse meter, 
to the shy, wistful beauty of “I have 
danced in the house of the sea.” Her 
feeling for deep forests and clear lakes 
is very real, and some of her most cata- 
logic verse banished Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion and brought a vast. ache to the 
throat of one exiled Westerner. But 
she rhymes too easily, she doesn’t use a 
sufficiently powerful wastebasket, and 
she yields too often to a surface senti- 
mentality. 

Helen Hoyt has written subjective 
love poems which she calls “Apples 
Flere in My Basket.” They are frank 
and direct, written without self-con- 
sciousness and with a careful honesty. 
They are a kind of laboratory study of 
a woman in love. 

The handful of flaming jewels is Jo- 
seph Auslander’s “Sunrise Trumpets.” 
Here is real poetry, sensitive, imagina- 
tive, colorful, packed with beauty and a 
love of it. He has a feeling for words 
that is Oriental in its opulence, and his 
use of them is held firm by that sense of 
detached judgment which is a true poet’s 
tool. One wants to quote, and quote 
again, whether it be the quaintness of 
“The sulkv gradual querulous content 
Of chickens puffed and blinky in the sun” 
or the majesty of 
“You who have broken bread with beauty, 

know 
The lonely grandeur of departed feet;’’ 
or the sheer imagery of Yseult’s 
“Eves like blue stones washed in a windy 
place.” 
But read it, and you will catch your 
breath and shine your eyes with the ach- 
ing beauty of these poems. 





Footlights and Spotlights, Bobbs Merrill, 
1924. $5.00. 

Sunlight and Song, Appleton, 1924. $3.00. 
The Enchanted Mesa, Holt, 1924. $1.50. 
The Skyline Trail, Bobbs Merrill, 1924. 


$2.00. 

Apples Here in My Basket, Harcourt, 1924. 
$1.50. 

Sunrise Trumpets, Joseph Auslander, Har- 
per, 1924. $2.00. 








A Line on the Movies 


By Laura L, LAEDLEIN 


Beau BRUMMEL—This is a picture 
not toe be missed by anyone who likes 
good pictures, and one to which those 
who are very sure of their condemna- 
tion of all pictures should be judiciously 
led. A play that is essentially a char- 
acter drama has been put upon the screen 
as such, primarily by means of delight- 
ful portraiture by John Barrymore in 
the role of Beau Brummel. The story 
is merely that of a handsome and clever 
youth who turned his talents to the win- 
ning of a place in a court society, be- 
cause the lack of it had cost him his 
chance to marry a girl from one of its 
families. By dramatic audacities and 
adroit manipulation of aristocracy’s com- 
mon herd, he makes himself the pal of 
a prince and the taste and manners 
arbiter of the fashionable. Eventually 
he meets the fate of those who live 
by their wits and popular favor, is 
snubbed, ostracized, conveniently ban- 
ished, forgotten: a dramatic cycle aftord- 
ing all of the emotional colors that are 
blended in the portrait of a man. And 
because those colors are laid on by an 
artist, the figure of the Beau emerges 
alive: laughs, cries, fights, ceases to fight 
and dies. Direction that permitted no 
over-emphasis of background or event to 
submerge the psychological action made 
this possible. There is good work by 
Willard Louis, Irene Rich, and Alec 
Francis. This is one of the two or three 
best pictures we have seen. A Warner 
Brothers picture, from the stage play 
by Clyde Fitch, and directed by Harry 
Beaumont. 

Wuy Men Leave Home—This has 
an amusing characterization of average 
man, by Lewis Stone, in a story of the 
rather selfish husband and the rather 
childish wife, neither one overblessed 
with that gift of the gods we call tact, 
who blunder into and out of separation 
and divorce. It is done with far more 
temperance and so far more humor than 
most motion-picture comedies. A First 
National picture, from the stage play of 
the same name by Avery Hopwood, and 
directed by John M. Stahl. 

Mute. MimnicHt—A comic opera 
picture with a nineteenth century French 
and twentieth century Mexican _back- 
ground. The foreground is cyclonic 
with most known villainies. ‘‘A-a-ah!”’ 
sighed the fat lady next to us, when the 
arch villain’s doctor-accomplice convinced 
the imprisoned heroine that she was en- 
tirely insane. “My Gott-in-heaven, ain’t 
that awful!’ Indeed, it was. A Metro 
picture, directed by Robert Leonard. 

THE BREAKING Pornt—A story of a 
man who, after the shock of the belief 
that he has killed a man, suffers a total 
loss of memory, and under a shielding 
doctor’s care becomes a different person 
with a new identity. Melodramatic 
direction hasn’t destroyed all the inter- 
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est of the dramatic situation when his 


older consciousness returns. A Para- 
mount picture, from the novel of that 
name by Mary Roberts Rinehart, and 
directed by Herbert Brenon. 


The Republicans at’ f 
Cleveland 


(Continued from page 9) 





Coolidge brought on one of those delight- } 
fully childish parades; when Coolidge | 
was nominated ; when Lowden, and then | 
Dawes, were nominated. And every ef- 
fort to “make unanimous” was met by 
a solid wall of Noes from Wisconsin— 
or at least from twenty-eight of Wis- 
consin’s twenty-nine. (That one irreg- 
ular regular must have a story.) The | 
peak of the Wisconsin fight came on the | 
platform in the Wednesday night ses- 
sion. Charles B. Warren, of Michigan, 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee, | 
read the report which “all the states and 
territories except one” (it came in with 
the sardonic emphasis of “But Brutus | 
was an honorable man’’) had endorsed. | 
[arly in the report he mentioned the 
name of Calvin Coolidge, and for more 
than twenty minutes cheerful pande- 
monium reigned—delegates marching 
round and round with uprooted stand- 
ards, yelling, whooping; most of the 
rest of us standing on our chairs—and 
Wisconsin unbudging, though delegates 
surged. around them, shook fists under 
their noses, taunted and jeered. 
All that heated things up, so when 
the long report was finished and a mi- § 
nority report was announced—from that 
“one state’—hisses, hoots and calls of 
“Throw them out!’ broke loose. Your 
correspondent frankly expected a mob 
scene. But then she—and the audience 
—saw Henry J. Cooper, Wisconsin’s 
member of the Resolutions Committee, 
standing beside Mr. Mondell—tall, 
white-haired, something gallant about 
the set of his shoulders as he waited for 
that howling and hissing to die down. 
And presently a fine thing began to hap- 
pen. People who had _ been saying 
“Bolsheviks” were calling ‘‘Fair play!” 
Not all of them, but enough. The chair- 
man intervened, too, and Mr. Cooper 
got started . and Mr. Cooper could 
then handle that audience himself. He 
intrigued with a quotation from White- 
law Reid, defending the right of the 
minority to tell the majority when it 
was wrong; he challenged with the claim 
that all but one of the Wisconsin planks, 
formerly hissed by Republican conven- 
tions, had become, via Republican adop- 
tion, laws of the land. For instance, 
primary election of senators. He was 
humorous, and before long his audience, 
however disagreeing, was good-natured. 
From the non-convention parts of the 
floor came rather a surprising amount 
of applause on certain planks, but 
government ownership as the “final solu- 
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tion ot the railroad problem,” the aboli- 
tion of conscription and the proposal to 
secure reénactment by Congress over a 
judicial veto brought storms of protest. 
The clause about recovery of oil re- 
serves, the reading out of Fall, Denby 
and Daugherty, warmed gallery hearts. 
Among other planks were protection of 
farmers organizations, reconstruction of 
the Federal Reserve System and reduc- 
tion of the tariff; opposition to the 
Mellon tax plan (incidentally, the big- 
gest, most spontaneous applause of the 
frst day was for Andrew Mellon, in 
person); repeal of the Esch-Cummins 
jaw; referendum on war. ‘The audience 
was less interested in the platform than 
in Mr. Cooper—two long platforms are 
too much for an evening anyhow; but 
Mr. Cooper was allowed to finish his 
reading, the report was put to vote, and, 
of course, roaringly voted down. And 
a pleasant thing to record is that the 
hotel corridors echoed considerable en- 
thusiasm for Mr. Cooper’s gallantry and 
skill. As for comments, we heard both: 
“Bunch o’ Bolsheviks” and ‘They are 
ahead. I’m not for all those things by 
any means, but I’ve no doubt some of 
them will be in the platform ten years 
from now. The point is you can’t move 
a big body too fast.” 

Anyhow, Wisconsin stayed through. 

If Wisconsin furnished one high spot, 
dramatically, the nomination of the vice- 
presidential candidate furnished the 
other. In between was the nomination 
of President Coolidge by Marion LeRoy 
Burton, president of Michigan Univer- 
sity, in an extremely well-delivered and 
entertaining eulogy of the President—a 
speech delightfully free from political 
catchwords, humorous and_ persuasive. 
He added human warmth and humor to 
the Coolidge silence, sternness of disci- 
pline, and the rockbound moral integrity 
which was stressed throughout the con- 
vention. “His brain has time to work 
because his tongue permits it,’’ was one 
of Dr. Burton’s many aphorisms. But 
the effect of no speech can survive eight 
secondings, at lunch time. Apparently 
it simply had to be done. So the interval 
of lunch was hailed, after the rollcall 
—with all but 44 votes for Coolidge, 
and all but Wisconsin getting on the 
band wagon of unanimity. 

On the return there was a gala spirit 
in the air. Delegations came in with 
conspicuous insignia, especially the Wat- 
son-ribboned ones, and there were ten- 
dencies to hurrah. Nominations got 
under way in that intriguing way they 


have: Alabama—Alabama yields to 
Iowa; Iowa nominates William  S. 
i : : : 

Kenyon. Arizona—Arizona nominates 


Frank O. Lowden, admitting that he had 
asked his own state not to nominate him. 
Indiana—Watson, and thereupon enter 
a brass band, to parade round the hall— 
Dawes—Curtis—William E. Jackson— 
Arthur M. Hyde—Frank D. Hines— 


all very exciting because the nominators 


never breathed the name until the last 
syllable, and because suspense was wel- 
come. 

As the audience had settled into place, 
New York neighbors had whispered, 
“It’s going to be Burton,” and the latest 
paper in one’s hand shrieked that Cool- 
idge had said Kenyon. Every one knows 
now what had been going on behind the 
scenes: Borah’s repeated refusal to join 
the ticket in order to hold the Western 
vote, and the impression given out by 
Butler in the early hours that he would 
run; Borah’s recommendation of Ken- 
yon; Butler's reluctance over him, as well 
as New York’s and Pennsylvania's. 

But what we spectators were seeing 
was the game of the big delegations vot- 
ing complimentary votes until they saw 
the lie of the land, the emergence of 
four leaders—Lowden, Dawes, Kenyon, 
Burton—-and the enthusiastic stampede 
tor Lowden, in spite of Illinois’ definite 
statement that he would not run. Then 
consultation, contusion—all more evident 
to the vast radio audience than to us in 
the arena, since they could hear the plat- 
form powwows—and finally the tele- 
gram from Lowden saying his thou- 
sandth No, and the swift motion for 
recess so that he might be asked again. 
After that, in the vivid last hour of 
Thursday, came, as a result of those be- 
hind-the-scenes crosspurposes, the humili- 


ating vote for Hoover that wasn’t 
carried through, the fumbling over 


Burton and the triumph of Dawes. 








Next time, the story of the Democratic 
National Convention; and (if we haven't 
already sketched them) the nominees. 








Then it was over, and the exodus be- 
gan. Badges and souvenir elephants 
faded from the scene. Elephants ?—-yes, 
all the way from a life-sized head on a 
man’s shoulders, down through pufted- 
up rubber ones, to watch charms. Along 
the broad avenue that had led between 
white, eagle-topped pylons for two blocks 
to the flag-draped hotel headquarters, 
trooped the delegates and the throng 
that had listened outside to the whole 
proceedings by means of a huge horn. 
Cleveland’s polite policemen, whose 
courtesy had never cracked, must have 
stalked gladly after them. The dele- 
gates had seen a far better performance 
than they had hoped for at first. In 
print and in conversation all the wise 
ones said it was a ‘‘queer” convention— 
unlike anything in years. What had 
been ordained had happened. Even the 
refusal really to choose a Vice-President 
had been foreordained, though the choice 
of the Vice-President was the sponta- 
neous performance of the convention. 
The party was now equipped with the 
inevitable and apparently popular Presi- 
dential candidate; with a congruous 
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Vice-Presidential candidate of pictur- 
esque appeal; a platform capable of 
meaning too much or too little; a state 
of behind-the-scenes conflict of which 
only time can tell the story, and a third 
party menace hanging over both it and 
the Democratic convention, then less 
than two weeks away. 

And the women had got their way. 


Those Oil Leases 


(Continued from page 13) 


ance of the Indians’ interests that from 
bonuses received from these open sales, 
and from royalties, the Osage people 
have prospered to the extent of nearly 
$100,000,000 in cash, have a large 
amount of land in reserve, and are the 
richest per capita people in the world. 

If the Naval Reserves had been leased 
in accordance with the Leasing Act, as 
in the Osage procedure, some millions 
of cash might have been received for 
that portion of them which it was neces- 
sary to develop, and many thousands of 
acres now in private control would still 
be in the Department’s hands for nego- 
tiating in the future, as conditions should 
require. 

Second. The Leasing Act further re- 
cites that the lands shall be sold ‘“‘in 
tracts not exceeding 640 acres” and “that 
not more than one-half of the area, and 
in no case to exceed 3,200 acres within 
the geologic structure of a producing oil 
or gas field, shall be leased to any one 
claimant, when the area of such geologic 
oil structure exceeds 640 acres.” But 
the agreements made transferred acreage 
as follows: Teapot Dome, 9,321 acres; 
Elk Hills in the neighborhood of 28,000 
acres; California, No. 2, about 11,000 
acres. (It might be said here that the 
No. 2 reserve leases were granted to 
twenty-one different individuals, or com- 
panies, in blocks of from 40 acres to 
about 3,000, and though some acreage 
might well have been held in reserve by 
the Department, the importance to us 
of this leasing is so much less than that 
of the other two reserves, by reason of 
its showing more actual necessity of pro- 
tection than the others, that we will not 
discuss it further. ) 

The only defense presented by the 
Departments for the leasing of the first 
two named blocks to one company in 
each case is that an individual operator 
would be more easily dealt with and 
could operate more economically than a 
number of operators. The oil man, or 
the ordinary land owner versed in oil 
operations, smiles at this apology for 
blunder, knowing that in the oil busi- 
ness, as in any other, one thing only 
brings real results—and that is, com- 
petition, open and unrestricted. Gov- 
ernmental control can extend to a dozen 
as well as one, and there are many rea- 
sons why a “pool” of oil can be better 
developed with a number of operators 
than with one. 
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But of more importance is the ques- 
tion of leasing acreage versus “offset” 
locations; and the explanation of the 
Departments covering this point hangs 
on the much disputed matters of water 
encroachment and drainage. Without 
going into geological details, it is a com- 
monplace fact that if a well is opened 
up near a boundary line, the only way 
for the man on the other side of the 
line to get his share of the oil is to drill 
an “offset” well. Otherwise a certain 
area of his oil sand will be “drained”’ 
by the first well. This is what is meant 
by the claim that it was necessary to 
lease the reserves in order to prevent the 
drainage of them by private wells along 
their borders or by private wells inside 
their borders. In sands with high water 
content and pressure, as the wells are 
opened and the: oil released, water fol- 
lows it and gradually fills the sands so 
that adjoining locations not promptly 
drilled often become ‘“‘watered out,” as 
the trade term puts it. California sands 
are largely of this nature. 

How much danger of drainage and 
water-encroachment there was is a mat- 
ter of endless difference of opinion; but 
though no doubt both of these considera- 
tions have a bearing upon the necessity 
for leasing our national reserves, neither 
of them can possibly be considered as af- 
fecting more than a limited area in the 
vicinity of the offsetting lands which 
were being drilled by others. 


“Drainage” Not the Answer 


In the past the Government’s policy 
has been to lease only “locations” for a 
certain number of wells which were 
necessary to protect its property. The 
Leasing Act authorizes this, but with 
the provision that the President has au- 
thority to release more than protective 
acreage if he deems it advisable. It is 
in this provision, coupled with the Act 
of June 4, 1920, that our trouble seems 
to have begun. This latter act reads: 
That the Secretary of the Navy is directed 
to take possession of all properties within the 
Naval Reserves as are or may become subject 
to the control and use by the United States 
for naval purposes—to conserve, develop, use 
and operate the same in his discretion, di- 
rectly or by contract, lease or otherwise, and 
to use, store, exchange, or sell the oil and 
gas products thereof, and those from all 
royalty oil from lands in the Naval Reserves, 
for the benefit of the United States. 


These clauses of the Act of June 4, 
1920, have been considered by some to 
have annulled the original Leasing Act, 
and to supply justification for secretive, 
non-competitive leasing of a total of 
nearly sixty square miles of prospective 
oil land without adherence to its intent, 
and certainly, it would seem, with little 
emphasis on the word “conserve.” Why 
this act should be so construed, by what 
method of reasoning the conclusion is 
reached, I have never been able to satisfy 
myself. It does not repeal—it cannot 





therefore annul, but if the leases are 
legal, it must do both. 

The Executive Order of the Presi- 
dent, dated May 31, 1921, is claimed as 
a further foundation of the granting of 
the leases. For this order I have never 
understood clearly the authority. Ac- 
cording to it the reserves “are hereby 
committed to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, subject to the supervision of the 
President, but no general policy as to 
drilling or reserving lands located in a 
Naval Reserve shall be changed or 
adopted except upon consultation and in 
cooperation with the Secretary or Acting 
Secretary of the Navy.” 

This order may perhaps be considered 
as protective, in a way, to the act of 
June 4, 1920. But neither of them 
seems to me to protect the claim of 
‘legality for the leases, except by assump- 
tion. 

Leaving the legal discussion for the 
consideration of the contracts themselves: 

(1) These leases were made on the 
basis of “graded royalties.” The word 
“royalty” means, in the language of the 
oil trade, the percentage of oil given free 
of any cost or expense to the land owner 
or lessor perpetually, as a part considera- 
tion for the granting of a lease. A 
“fixed” royalty means that one-eighth or 
one-sixth (which are the usual royalty 
bases) of the oil is set aside for the les- 
sor’s benefit, and the percentage always 
remains the same. With a fixed royalty 
there can be no question or contention 
as to amount, and further, no desire 
upon the part of the lessee, or operator, 
to restrict his production, as there may 
be in the case of a “graded” or condi- 
tional rovalty. 

The California No. 1 reserve lease 
(Doheny’s) reads that the royalty shall 
be 12% per cent for a fifty-barrel well, 
through several different levels, to 35 
per cent for over a five-hundred-barrel 
well. The Teapot Dome agreement 
(Sinclair’s) reads that the royalty shall 
he 12% per cent for a fifty-barrel well, 
through various levels, to 50 per cent for 
over a 1,000-barrel well. The tempta- 
tion to restrict the flow of the wells for 
the sake of paying a lower royalty is 
obvious. It is like a conditional com- 
mission for sale of property. If I am 
forced to pay 50 per cent commission 
for consummation of a sale in thirty 
days, or 12™% per cent if closed in a 
year, I will do all I can to delay its 
consummation. 

The “graded” royalty basis seems to 
have been used by the Department as 
a substitute for competitive bidding. 
But in general it may be said that the 
“graded” lease is not looked upon with 
favor by the oil trade. 

As hinted above, the lease for Cali- 
fornia No. 1, in its conditions as com- 
pared to the Teapot Dome contract. is 
a straight, businesslike agreement. The 
latter was made April 7, 1922. and the 
former December 11, 1922. The Cali- 
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fornia Lease follows the Leasing Act 
form entirely; it is an agreement which 
gives to the Government its royalty to 
be taken in oil, or to be paid for in 
cash, the lessee agreeing to build thirty- 
day storage for its holding. It agrees to 
protect “offset” drilling, and the Gov- 
ernment has protected itself by way of 
future drilling in that it holds a control 
over the development of the larger part 
of the reserve. 

By a supplementary agreement the 
lessee agrees to build storage for and 
keep in stock 3,000 barrels of fuel oil 
for the Government along the Atlantic 
Coast, and deliver, if called for, at 
market prices. 

It agrees to furnish without charge 
1,000,000 barrels storage at Los Ange- 
les, California, to be placed in the cus- 
tody of the Navy, to fill the same with 
fuel oil, and to bunker government ships 
from it, when required, at cost, and, 
further, to deliver the government 
royalty oil at tidewater “free from any 
pipe line charge.” It gives the Navy 
privilege to purchase any additional fuel 
oil above its own production at 10 per 
cent less than market price at tidewater 
and agrees to sell the Navy products 
from the lessee’s California refinery at 
10 per cent less than market price, at 
California points. 

Aside from the point that the Govern- 
ment has broken its own law perhaps, 
and has made sacrilege of the principles 
of conservation in leasing acreage be- 
yond that for necessary protection, it has, 
in this agreement, one which affords 
some protection, and one which probably 
it could not get many, if any, oil com- 
panies to duplicate. 


The Teapot Dome Lease 


By contrast, the contract with Sin- 
clair for Teapot Dome seems almost 
vicious. It does not follow in any re- 
spect the form of the Leasing Act, and 
it contains covered. phrases which I do 
not believe any ordinary farmer familiar 
with oil would permit in a contract. As 
an illustration, the term “natural pro- 
duction,” heretofore unknown in oil 
leases, is defined in the lease as meaning 
that the well shall not be “artificially 
stimulated in any way.” Out of the 
285,000 wells in the United States, 
probably 95 per cent, at least, have been 
“shot,” or artificially stimulated, by use 
of nitro-glycerine or other explosives, 
and no “close sand” is considered prop- 
erly treated without this stimulation. 

The results of Teapot Dome seem to 
be disappointing in that it has not pro- 
duced anywhere near the volume of oil 
expected, though no one of the Govern- 
ment or the public can decide this intelli- 
gently today. The net results so far of 
the royalty levels is about 16 2/3 per 
cent—one point above the minimum. 

Another important condition of the 
lease, not in ordinary oil contracts, is a 
concession for the building of a pipe line 
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over seven hundred miles long, which 
has been used by the Department as an 


argument in support of their action. But 
the oil trade knows that this pipe line 
would have been built in any event, with- 
out the grant, as there was a large ex- 
cess of production in the adjoining Salt 
Creek field with sufficient government 
royalty oil there to insure full freight 
for the pipe line in itself, contracted to 
the same interests for a period of five 
years with option to renew for five more, 
practically making it perpetual. In fact, 
there is in the Salt Creek field a total 
excess production over local demands 
suficient for two such pipe lines. 

There are some other unusual and 
what seem to be unfair conditions in the 
agreement. As it is, Teapot Dome, by 
reason of disappointing results in yield, 
is of very little importance as a naval 
supply proposition, and is only perhaps a 
lesson for us to profit by. It teaches 
that we foolishly missed a lot of money 
in bonuses, and, further, it teaches how 
not to make an oil lease. 

In the final analysis, the net results 
of it all seem to elaborate, not so much 
the faults of any political party, as per- 
haps those of our whole political system. 
The last administration fooled rather 
carelessly and ignorantly with the oil 
question, and if there is any important 
teaching in it, it is that business, or even 
household, methods might be applied to 
governmental affairs with good results, 
for they demand and get experience 
where it is needed. 


The Blanket Amendment 


(Continued from page 17) 


equality will be in sight. Then should 
all organizations of women get together 
in a general drive for the union move- 
ment. 

Another devil bobs up with the ques- 
tion: Will passage of the equal rights 
amendment supersede existing protective 
laws and leave women unprotected un- 
til states pass confirmatory legislation? 
Answer, no. Present legislation will re- 
main until such confirmation by states. 
Doubtless a period of years will inter- 
vene between the passage of the amend- 
ment and its ratification by thirty-six 
states. In the meantime a basis of 
equalization for the various industrial 
laws may be satisfactorily worked out by 
interested persons, such as you and I. 

Following is a suggestion personally 
offered as a basis for constructive har- 
monization of the forces interested in 
the industrial equality phase of the na- 
tional equal rights amendment. 

Let those organizations seeking so- 
called protective legislation for women 
in industry support bills providing in- 
dustrial equality for men and women. 
Let all organizations work for the wom- 
an’s trade union movement. Let ail 


economic status for housewives, that the 
handicap of double duty shall no longer 
enslave working women nor jeopardize 
the health of mother and child. Again, 
let all organizations demand adequate 
health regulations for all industrial 
workers, based not on sex but on the 
industrial strain upon the worker. 
Finally, let all organizations support the 
Lucretia Mott Equal Rights Amend- 
ment and thus hasten its enactment. 


Fanny Bonn 
(Continued from page 12) 


“There is a great opportunity for 
women in business in Finland,” she says. 
“Women are in shops and offices where 
they have had an entrée for a number of 
years. But they are going even farther. 
They have good positions in banks, even 
to the point of sub-directorships. In 
fact, there is one bank in Finland today 
which was robbed of two-thirds of its 
capital by a former cashier and which 
has been put back on its feet by its pres- 
ent managing director, a woman. 

“There are women architects, one of 
them in business for herself. There is a 
woman builder, several women in build- 
ing construction, and women engineers. 
Women, of course, have shops of their 
own in which they sell all kinds of wear- 
ing apparel and handicraft. Women are 
good linguists, and there are a number 
of them who know four or five lan- 
guages and who act as correspondents in 
manufacturing concerns and_ other 
offices. There are also many women 
lawyers. 

“Women agronomes form one of the 
largest groups in business. Sometimes 
these women in agriculture are educated 
and with a little money of their own. 
They buy farms and manage them. 
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Others hire out, working in the fields for 
their living and a very small sum besides. 
The presence of women in agriculture 
is an accepted fact, and there are classes 
for them in farm work in the lower 
schools, as well as in the universities. 


“Helsingfors is our largest city and 
its population is only 200,000. Even in 
a city of this size, however, there are 


openings for women in factories «nd 
mills, as well as in offices and the 1 ,ro- 
fessions. Textile factories employ large - 
numbers of women and women work in 
the paper mills. Sorting paper and 
packing it into bales is not heavy work 
or hard to do, and women are to large 
extent employed at this, with men to do 
the heavier parts of the labor. 

“The average hours for women are 
from nine until five o’clock with an hour 
for lunch, or from ten until four o’clock 
with a little rest and coffee in the offices. 
Many of the big institutions serve lunch- 
eon to their employees. 

“The big question with us is that of 
payment. The situation is better now 
than it was five years ago, but women 
still receive far less than men for equal 
work. In fact, women are sometimes 
given the preference over men for cer- 
tain work, because the employers can 
give them a smaller wage. This is the 
problem which is engaging the attention 
of women all over Finland at the pres- 
ent time and we hope to secure from our 
parliament an equal pay for equal work 
law.” 


MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glassware, meer- 
am, tipping —— cues, bric-a-brac, etc. 
20c d 25c per bot 

MAJOR’ Ss RUBBER — LEATHER CEMENTS 
are 20 ic per bottle. At ealers or 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. Established 
1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City. 

















the feet, relieving strain, 


36 West 36th St., New York City 








Here’s Shoe Comfort 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop- 
erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
They shift the body's weight from the arches to the outer side of 
ache and weakness. 
durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
you in your home as well as in our store. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


*“*Pediforme’’ Shoes 


Combining style, 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 

















WONDERSTOEN 


Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly. Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: A round, pink disk (size powder puff) 
leaves skin smooth and clean. Money-back guarantee. 
Priee $1.25. At all beauty eounters or from manufae- 

turer Givest, 
Free Booklet 


BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN Ce. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, BosTon, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 














A Homekke Hotel 
For Women and Giris Traveling Alene 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 KE. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 


Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 


Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 


Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
D GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon Gc Dinner 85c 
Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 














TO-LET FOR 
THE SUMMER 


Furnished house, 9 rooms, with 
barn, near ocean, at Chilmark, 
Martha's Vineyard. Situation beau- 
tiful and retired. Boating, bathing, 
fishing. $250 for season. 


Address 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
3 Monadnock St. Boston 25, Mass. 











PROPOS of what Mr. Shepherd says in 
a recent number of the CiTizeEN about 
independent voting among women-—I wonder 
whether in our family we have not hit on 
a compromise plan which really makes for 
better politics than “killing each other's vote.” 
My people come of a long line of ancestry 
who were always adherents of a martyred 
cause—Covenanters, Puritans, Quakers, Mor- 
avians, Iluguenots. Party regularity is simply 
not in my blood. My husband’s father, on 
the other hand, died from wounds received 
in the Civil War, and my husband was 
taught a devoted loyalty to his father’s party. 
When the question of our first vote 
together came up we found ourselves on oppo- 
site sides. Neither was willing even to in- 
fluence the other too strongly: yet it seemed 
a pity to me that the family vote should be 
made of no avail by our difference. So we 
worked out a compromise by which I vote 
his ticket and he scratches all the names 
which I condemn. 
It seems to me that in the long run (and 
I am always willing to “wait a minute” for 
the results which I desire to accomplish) this 
ought to make for better government than 
straight party voting by either of us. 
Mary STANLEY Fievp. 


W. Lafayette, Indiana. 


This letter was written to Mrs. Catt:— 


WAS so much interested in your WOMAN 

CITIZEN article on political campaign ex- 
penses that I wanted to write to you and ask 
if you don’t think we should make more, also, 
of the fact that corrupt business finds and 
makes a Mr. Fall. Governor Pinchot said in 
Buffalo, you remember, that the lobbies had 
been working and working to get hold of our 
national resources. Big business hammers 
and hammers on the wall to find a weak spot, 
and is it much wonder that they eventually 
hit a brick that feels loose and finally comes 
out ? 

Of course, it doesn’t avail us much to 
wonder whether the chicken or the egg was 
first, but I have seen the representatives of 
Big Business prancing up and down the back 
of our Ohio Senate Chamber, with an eye on 
their creatures sitting there and making our 
laws, so that I do feel that corruption leaks 
from the lobby to the floor of the Senate, and 
that in the Senate the low moral standard 
is secondary, and reflects the primary low 
morals of business ethics!—and I always wish 
we could say so to people more often! 

We do make so much of our people who 
make a lot of money, no matter how, just so 
it’s a verv great deal—and they are our 
“leading citizens’ in one community after 
another—laying corner-stones and presenting 
silver keys in caskets to famous visitors—and 
so often they are rich because they have “put 
over” just the sort of thing we have been 
horrified at recently. 


Amy G. MAHER. 


Toledo, O 


P. S.—I suppose I am trying to ask “Can 
we expect a higher code of ethics in govern- 
ment than we have in our every-day busi- 
ness relations?” 


Mrs. Buckland says the C1tT1zEN ts one- 
sided about the World Court and the League 
of Nations and wants a chance for her point 
of view. Here is part of her letter. She dic- 
tates as the title “Anti-League Propaganda.” 


ET’S not be in a hurry to urge joining 

the World Court until we are satisfied 
there is not something much better. We can 
use this Court today just the same as other 
nations on earth, if we wish to do so. The 
only thing we would gain by going into it 
would be the right to help pay the expenses 


Our Readers Say 


THE WoMaN CITIizey 


of it, which would be all right if we used jt 
But why should we contribute to the high. 
salaried peace-makers of Europe when they 
do not make peace at all? In looking over 
the history of Europe during the last four 
years we find that every invasion of territory 
which has taken place during that time was 
made by a nation a member of the League of 
Nations, which had subscribed solemnly to 
the proposition of respecting the territory of 
other nations. Every military treaty 
has been written in Europe during this time, 
and kept secret as to its exact terms, has been 


written or negotiated by some of the members | 


of the League, and every innovation begun 
by a nation pledged under the League to 
respect the territory of other nations and their 
rights. So, as much as it was hoped by 
many people that Europe would conform to 
the principles laid down, we find at this time, 
and thus far, that they have been unable to 
do so. Then why should we join their Court 
just to help them support something which js 
not even of much value to them? 

But we do need a permanent Court of Jus- 
tice which is not a part of the politics of 
Europe and some way to outlaw war. We 
might just as well talk about human 
without air as a court of law without a code 
of law. Therefore, as peace-loving people 
let us all help to establish a code of law with 
a provision that war of aggression should be 
treated as a crime between the nations of the 
world. Let us help to outlaw war that those 
responsible for bringing on a war may be 
amenable to the laws of the nations. There 
is now no law by which to punish a man or 
men who are responsible for fomenting a 
war. And I cannot understand why 
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think the most practical way to get interna- | 


tional law against war would be through the 

League, 

in seven instances and invokes it in three for 

the settlement of international disputes. 
Mrs. C, J. BUCKLAND, 


Chairman, Women’s Progressive Club. 


Thornton, Idaho. 


whereas the League recognizes war 
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T has been said that the American people | 


submit to more impositions than any other 
civilized people. One of the most unjustified, 
on the traveling public, is the high charge 
for passports, especially when it is considered 
that no passport is necessary for an American 
citizen to enter, or leave, the United States. 
The former small charge should be reinstated. 
It is especially hard on college professors, 
and teachers, who must go abroad to study, 
also on professional and business people who 
go abroad for professional or business pur- 
poses, 

If our passport fees and vises were re- 
duced in price no doubt foreign govern- 
ments would do the same, as our charges are 
used as an excuse for the high charges to 
If influential publications would interest 


us. 
themselves, the abuse could be corrected, and 
the public benefited. 

T. B. DAwson. 


Providence, R. I. 


MUST confess my devotion to the WomAN 
Cit1zEN as a whole, reading small bits at 
a time, digesting it as I work over my daily 





round or Lousehold duties. Just about the time! 
feel discouraged and ask myself, “Oh, what's 
the use?” along comes Does Your Vote Count?, 
which turns the spotlight of civic duty and 
worth full in my face. The WomAN CITIZEN 
is ideal and filling a very definite gap be- 
tween the community, the world at large and 
the home. M. B. 




































Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Heart to Heart 


Our Goal—40,000 Subscribers by Election Day 
You, the Advertiser and the Truth 


‘ UCCESS or failure of any magazine depends 
S upon the advertising it carries. The magazine 
which you buy costs much more than the price 
you pay. The cost of a single copy often scarcely 
pays for the paper on which it is printed. The 
cost of securing a subscriber, of holding him by 
renewal notices, and of replacing subscribers who 
drop out, in most magazine offices nearly, if not 
quite, equals the money paid for the subscription, 
leaving very little from the subscription price with 
which to pay editorial and printing bills. 


The cost of the magazine is paid for by the 
advertising and it is the advertiser who makes the 
modern magazine possible. 


When a manufacturer sends you an advertising 
appeal through the mail every letter costs him 
one or two cents postage besides the charge for 
printing, paper and labor. Through the magazine 
he is able to reach a selected list of people at a 
fraction of the cost of the letter. So magazine 
advertising has grown, and as the advertising reve- 
nue of a magazine has increased it has been pos- 
sible to make a better magazine for the reader, 
and the advertiser has gained a widening market. 


The advertiser, the magazine and its readers are 
partners. Both readers and advertisers profit by 
the connection. 


OME years ago the conditions in the advertis- 

ing business, as connected with publications, 
were rotten to the core. The pages of magazines 
were filled with the advertising of poisonous nos- 
trums and of fake investments intended only to 
gouge the public. Publishers were willing to ac- 
cept any kind of advertising for which they were 
paid, no matter how harmful. Readers were ex- 
ploited in every way. Then the idea began to 
grow among publishers that they were responsible 
for the material printed in their advertising col- 
umns and they began to exercise care about the 
character of the advertising they solicited and to 
reserve the right to refuse the use of their col- 
umns to questionable advertisers. The best pub- 


lishers now take great pride in the quality of the 
advertising that appears in their pages. Advertis- 
ers themselves have found that it does not pay to 
claim more than they can deliver, that honesty 
in advertising is literally the best policy. 


While higher standards of ethics have been 
growing up in advertising columns, side by side 
has come a great improvement in the ethics of 
selling advertising space. A few years ago an 
advertising solicitor felt himself justified in telling 
any kind of tale in order to sell advertising in 
his publication. He was little concerned with 
the value of the space to the advertiser. The 
value of an advertisement depends on the num- 
ber of bona fide readers who will see the adver- 
tising. Advertising solicitors were so unreliable 
in their statements about magazine circulation that 
a system of auditing circulation grew up, and now 
all standard publications have an audit by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, and most advertisers 
want to see the A. B. C. statement of a magazine 
in which they contemplate placing advertising to 
know exactly the figures about its circulation, paid 
and free. So that today the entire business of peri- 
odical advertising is very different from the 
piratical cut-throat business of some years ago. 

Readers of the best publications now can rely on 
advertising statements they read in them as being 
honest, and they know that such advertised prod- 
ucts have the endorsement of the publisher. 


HERE is no business in the world in which 

competition is keener than in securing adver- 
tising for a publication. A man who is buying 
advertising space weighs very carefully the value 
of a publication for his particular proposition 
before he spends his money. An advertising appro- 
priation for any product is necessarily limited. 
Ten times as many periodicals are clamoring for 
his advertising as he could afford to take, and of 
necessity he scrutinizes the figures set before him 
by each periodical and weighs carefully the dif- 
ferent advantages which each one has to offer. 

It takes a long time for a periodical to establish 
its value in the mind of a good advertiser. The 
reputable publication builds up bit by bit, slowly 
and carefully, its reputation for telling the exact 
truth about its circulation and the kind of people 
whom it reaches. In cannot afford to be vague 
in its statements, untruthful in its figures, or even 
exaggerated. Honesty of statement, delivering a 
little more than is promised, has been found to 
be good business, both for the magazine and the 
advertiser. The public has also gained. 
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Never Mind the Heat! 


What is going to be the effect on this presidential election of 29 
millions of women with votes? Is Woman Suffrage going to add 
simply increased numbers to the huge electorate or will it bring into 
the service of the nation the common sense, the independence and the 
intelligent thinking of the millions of mothers and home makers? 


Women are pledged not only to get out 75°c of the eligible vote this 
year but to make that vote a power for good government. 


Every woman needs this summer more than ever before to keep well 
informed on the issues of the day. In the Woman Citizen she 
will find facts about the progress of the campaign, unbiased and reli- 
able, both sides of campaign issues as fairly and squarely presented as 
possible, and she will be encouraged, after she knows the facts, to 
use her own judgment and trust her own common sense. For the busy 
woman, or the woman of leisure on vacation, the Woman Citizen 
will be indispensable if she wishes to be ready for the fall election. 


A Few of the Articles Scheduled for Coming Issues 





The Story of the Democratic 
Convention 
as seen by the Citizen Staff. 


The Democratic Platform 
analyzed by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


Three Occupational Articles 


Women in Law. 
Women in Recreation. 
Women in Journalism. 


The Blanket Amendment 
discussed by Mrs. Catt. 


The Twelve Most Famous 
Women in America—Continued 
Carrie Chapman Catt, stateswoman. 


Minnie Maddern Fiske, actress. 
Julia Lathrop, social worker. 


What Shall We Do With Our 


Giant Power? 
by Col. Hugh L. Cooper, the fa- 


mous engineer who dammed the 
Mississippi. 


A New Series on Women’s 


Club Houses 


The Woman Citizen 


24 Issues-a Year 


15 Cents a Copy 


Summer numbers, July 12, August 9, September 6 


$2.00 a Year 


171 Madison Avenue, New York 


























